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Three Desperate Deaths in 
Shakespeare. 


By H. ScHUTZ WILSON. 


But you, gods, will give us 
Some faults that make us men. 


HE era of Elizabeth was, in England, one of those epochs 
in which a nation rises to its loftiest altitude of heroic 
action, and therefore of heroic poetry ; and the form which poetry 
then selected as its fittest mode of expression was the drama, 
which is, in essence, poetry shown in action. The Reformation, 
Maritime discovery, an Elizabeth on the throne, the hatred of 
Spain and Rome evinced by the shadow of the coming Armada— 
all these powerful causes wrought a noble national life to its 
highest tension, and produced a time which produced a Shakes- 
peare. It was an objective age; and, in such times, the drama 
flourishes most vitally. Men were as much influenced by that 
which they saw and heard as by that which they read. The stage 
was, at least, as important as the closet. History-plays had more 
influence than had the historical chronicle. Criticism was oral, 
and remained unwritten. Great writers were occupied with 
creation and not with criticism. The profession of dramatic 
critic did not exist, and a play was judged by the heart of 
spectators. In the temper of the times the drama turned often to 
history, and the dramatic poet found the materials for tragedy in 
the “storied past” chiefly of his own land. The ambition of the 
dramatist soared so high as— 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene. 

Elizabeth, always in full sympathy with the national life of 
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England, was a lover of the drama, and a patroness of the players. 
The Theatre then, both on and off its stage, was instinct and vital 
with the noble national life of an heroic time. 

Blank verse became the natural language of a nature in art 
which often rose to the ideal, and rarely degenerated into common- 
place. The drama became distinguished by force of originality, 
by grandeur of conception, by luxuriance of fancy, by splendour 
of imagination—the heroic always flowers into the ideal. The poet 
“could not sing the heroic warrior unless he himself were at least 
an heroic warrior too.” The noble drama rose into true song. 

Men’s minds were then in England full of lively memories of 
the long struggles for the Crown, of wars of succession—as, for 
instance, those of the Roses, which were emblems in white and 
red of the houses of York and Lancaster—and of that long, 
momentous, picturesque civil strife and warfare which seemed to 
have ceased on the field of Bosworth. The “National Epic” of 
our romantic history, which was often so terribly dramatic, passing 
over the Norman kings, began to supply special materials for the 
dramatist in that Plantagenet period which extended over the 
years between 1154 and 1485; and the history-play rose to the 
level of abstract tragedy. Marlowe found in Edward II. and his 
terrible end, a fitting subject for his tragic muse. Shakespeare, 
beginning with King John, whose regal robes scarcely hid essential 
meanness, selected the reigns of Richard II., the Henries IV., V. 
and VI., Edward IV., and Richard III, for his Plantagenet 
themes ; and he went beyond Piantagenet into Tudor times in the 
play of Henry VIII. <A poet of our own day has dramatized the 
story of Mary Tudor, It was a tendency of the ideal, poetical, 
lofty tragedy of Elizabeth’s great day to depict heroes and kings: 
kings who often had committed great crimes; crimes inspired 
mainly by ambition, by a fierce lust for “the golden round and 
top of sovereignty,” and who were overtaken by Nemesis, and 
perished in desperation rather than in despair. Their criminal 
success culminated in a conflict, moral as well as physical, in 
which the heroic justice of the sword avenged wrong-doing and 
punished crime with death—with a soldier’s death, because of their 
heroic qualities, and their ever present valour and prowess. 
Macbeth and Richard III. were both valiant warriors, and both 
die fighting desperately with that soldier courage which underlay 
their errors and nerved their crimes. The.single combat between 
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rivals, between the representatives of the good and evil principles, 
is a complete dramatic solution of moral antagonism, and brings 
about a catastrophe which contents the moral sense through 
beauty and fitness of event. In single combat Macduff kills 
Macbeth, Richmond kills Richard, and Prince Henry, who had 
risen in nobleness until he was worthy to be victor, kills the very 
valiant rebel of the name of Hotspur, In such cases, the truth 
of the poet is of more value than the fact of the chronicler. It is 
unimportant that the hero may not always, as an historical fact, 
have slain the rebel or criminal in single fight. It is enough that 
the truth of the drama demands such an ideal settlement of an 
heroic quarrel. 

Shakespeare was dramatically indifferent to archzological cor- 
rectness, and spurned always the limitations of mere fact. The 
novel, or the chronicle, were mere quarries out of which he rough- 
hewed the material that he could shape by treatment, and use for 
the purposes of his lofty art. He pierced to the inmost heart and 
generic secret of the adventitious ; and dealt with it in victorious 
strength and through clearest vision. His idealism was merely 
based upon the real. “The poet is an heroic soul belonging to 
all ages,” but yet dwelling mainly in the essence of his own age. 
Shakespeare had for audience men brave, loyal, chivalrous, 
romantic; and he dwelt lovingly in the chivalries, courtesies, 
humours, romances, ambitions, thoughts of his own day. Hence, 
Hamlet is Shakespeare’s contemporary—nay, Hamlet is even 
Shakespeare’s countryman ; for Denmark is but little more im- 
portant in this tragedy than is the seacoast of Bohemia in the 
“Winters Tale.” The chronicle of Saxo-Grammaticus is a 
simple record, which yields a suggestion of such events as Shake- 
speare could mould into an abstract play, set in the manners and 
modes of thought which he knew and loved in connection with the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth. Of his personality, it is said by 
Jeremy Collier that “his genius was jocular, but, when disposed, 
he could be very serious.” Such is the impression which such a 
man would naturally make upon those who, though they might 
even see and meet him, would not have the insight to pluck out 
the heart of his mystery, It is commonly said of great men that 
“you cannot tell whether they are in jest or earnest ;” but to how 
many men can genius show its deepest earnestness? It must take 
refuge in jest, and try to suppress the thoughts for which it cannot 
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find fit audience. A Shakespeare could reveal his full self, his truest 
self, to but very few ; and those few have left little or no record 
of his personality. We can see him more truly in his work—in 
“Hamlet,” or in “ Othello ”"—than we can see him in any existing 
record of contemporaries. It is, however, distinctive that they 
always give him the epithet of “gentle” Shakespeare. 

In the many deaths which occur in the tragedies of Shake- 
speare, it is noteworthy that his intellect should depict so strongly 
individuality of character running through superficial semblance 
of event. Note the pregnant difference of the deaths of King 
John and Henry IV. Both monarchs die, not in raging battle, 
but stretched out on quiet couches. The one perishes by fell 
poison, asking that he may be comforted with cold; and the 
anguish of a death of physical torture subdues all feeling to that 
of physical agony, and excludes any thought of his country, any 
care for the dread hereafter. Henry IV. dies of exhausted 
nature, and the king, politic to the last, with policy something 
ennobled by the near approach of numbing death, remembers 


By what by-paths and indirect crook’d ways 
I met this crown, 


and warns his son how he may wear with better favour the 
diadem that 


Falls upon thee in a more fairer sort. 


Macready marked finely the essential difference between the 
last hours of the two monarchs who had won the crown by such 
doubtful means, and had worn it through such struggles and 
difficulties, 

The three finest studies in Shakespeare of desperate deaths by 
the sword, whether of foemen, or of suicide, are perhaps those of 
Antony, Macbeth, Richard III.; and it seems worth while to 
devote a little thought to considering and comparing the deaths 
of the three princes who, differing in so many things, resemble 
each other in the fact that each one of them was a distinguished 
and dauntless warrior. 

Thus, Antony, Macbeth, Richard, all perished by the sword ; 
though to the two latter was reserved the fairer fate of falling in 
hot blood, in fierce fight with the fatal foeman who avenged 
kingly crime with a soldier’s death in the wild, red rage of battle. 
Antony falls in the high Roman fashion; plays “the Roman 
fool, and dies on his own sword;” but, putting aside pagan 
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usage, it is to be remembered that neither Macbeth nor Richard 
was enervated by the enslaving influence of voluptuous sin with a 
fair wanton. Neither Macbeth nor Richard was a voluptuary or a 
sensualist. They were not violators of marriage vows ; they were 
not lured by a regal harlot’s wiles into a mad passion of disloyal 
and dissolute love. Macbeth and Richard were kings who wore 
unlineal crowns, won by force and fraud, by guile and crime ; 
while Antony was “the greatest prince o’ the world.” 

In this respect the difference between Macbeth and Richard 
on the one hand, and Antony on the other, is based partly upon 
temperament and partly upon circumstance. Macbeth and Richard 
were too ambitious to be dissolute; and they were actively 
engaged, during their short reigns, in retaining crowns which, won 
as theirs had been, were difficult to wear. Antony dissolved 
ambition in voluptuousness, and subsided into an ignoble lethargy 
of lust in sleepy Egypt. It must not be forgotten that Macbeth 
and Richard were not exposed to the fatal fascinations of a Cleo- 
patra. All Macbeth’s power of love was concentrated upon a 
terrible wife, who was fit to bring forth men children only. 

The divine Nemesis of poetical justice leads Macbeth and 
Richard to a deserved doom; but they die fighting sword in hand. 
All three were soldiers, and each added to the prowess of the 
individual knight that skilled valour of the general which could 
lead embattled hosts to victory. Many are the similarities, 
through unlikeness, between Richard and Macbeth. When they 
are brought close to “the doom’s great image ”—desperation in 
Richard brings out savagery, while Macbeth is desperate without 
becoming wholly demoniac. Macbeth, while a coward to his con- 
science, is a warrior to his foe ; when all fails him, when his better 
part of man is cowed by finding that he is the dupe of juggling 
fiends and the victim of deluding supernatural influences, when 
opposed to one that’s not of woman born, he yet tries “the 
last.” No prudence guides his valour, but all the soldier returns, 
as, in utter desperation, the warrior of the olden time fights that 
last fight which only leads to death. 

Macbeth was naturally good; Richard was naturally bad, 
Temptation comes to Macbeth from without, and changes him 
from a good man to a criminal and a tyrant. Temptation is in 
Richard himself. No supernatural solicitings excite his ambition ; 
no wife chastises him with the valour of a woman’s tongue. 
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Macbeth says— 
I am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go on. 
Richard has the same thought, though it is finely differentiated 
by his different character. He says— 


But I am in 
So far in blood, that sin will pluck on sin— 
Tear-falling pity dwells not in this eye. 

Crime leads to crime, and bloodshed induces to more blood- 
spilling. Crowns won by murder must be maintained by continual 
assassination. 

In Shakespeare the dramatic is elevated to its height, but is 
transcended by psychology. Through tragedy, and despite of 
crime, the poet always indicates the relations of the soul to the 
infinite. He is always full of those 

Thoughts too deep to be expressed, 
And too strong to be suppressed. 

The abstract poet always soars above the playwright or 
theatre poet. The dramatist is so great because the poet is 
greater. 

Macbeth, originally a loftier nature, is much more metaphysical 
than Richard. Macbeth is full of the high abstract thought that 
“transcends the ignorant present.” Fate and life, and life beyond 
life, fill his full mind ; and he can never wholly “jump the life to 
come.” His native nobleness renders his melancholy so profound, 
the pathos of his fate so moving. He cannot quite quiet con- 
seience ; he cannot silence the “ thoughts beyond the reaches of 
our souls.” Even in his strained and stormy end of life, when 
Fate is gathering darkly round him to his doom, he feels that 


Life’s but a walking shadow. 


We detest, and yet deplore, Macbeth’s crimes ; but we never 
cease to feel sympathy with the royal criminal. It is conscience 
that will not let him “sleep in spite of thunder.” 

Richard is a villain of a different and deeper dye. In him is 
no buried nobleness, which will rise from its grave. He is not 
metaphysical ; he does not rise to high regions of thought. He 
has no melancholy, no pathos, few redeeming traits, and we 
loathe alike crime and criminal. The wickedest of English kings 
is represented as one of the greatest villains of the drama. 
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Richard, indeed, except for his splendid courage, resembles an 
Italian tyrant of the Renaissance. He has no conscience, pity, 
ruth, remorse, or tenderness. “Richard III.” is the most fiery 
tragedy of the drama. It is thickly studded with most terrible 
events, and moves stormily in a swift current of restless action. 
Richard has absolutely no faith, and has as little fear. He treats 
Heaven itself with cynical mockery. He says— 


But then I sigh ; and with a piece of Scripture, 
Tell them that God bids us do good for evil ; 
And thus I clothe my naked villainy 

With old odd ends stolen out of Holy Writ ; 
And seem a saint when most I play the devil. 


Devil-like, he gloats in his own hypocrisy. The doomed, beguiled 
Hastings, thinks and says 





For, by his face, straight shall you know his heart. 


When they come to offer him that crown for which he so 
longs, he, the hard sceptic, is found conversing with two bishops. 
He is, indeed, “ bloody, bold, and resolute.” He is fierce even 
in guile ; he is ferocious in his sarcasms and his sneers ; he has 
the bitterness of deformity ; he is full of passion and of power ; 
he is inflexible, self-reliant, and terribly swift in demonic action. 
He is sanguine as cruel. There is something of magic in his 
intense personality; and he has a singular power of swaying 
women to his will. Anne’s “woman’s heart grossly grew captive 
to his honey words;” and Edward’s widow, after Richard’s 
murder of her sons, is subdued to his purposes : 


I must be married to my brother’s daughter, 
Or else my kingdom stands on brittle glass. 
Murder her brothers, and then marry her ! 
Uncertain way of gain! 


But he hesitates at no “way of gain,” however villanous, or 


even uncertain. 
The high imperial type of this world’s glory 


excites his ambition, and 
The aspiring flame of golden sovereignty 


arouses his ferocious ability. 
The excess and success of his villany create his danger: 


Every man’s conscience is a thousand swords 
To fight against that bloody homicide ; 


of whom Blount says that— 


He hath no friends but who are friends for fear. 
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Events hurry on, and Richmond’s title is made strong in the 
strength of a nation’s indignation. Richard says— 


I have not that alacrity of spirit, 
Nor cheer of mind that I was wont to have. 


He reaches the last scene of all—Bosworth Field—and bids. 
them— 
Up with my tent there! here will I lie to-night ; 


But where to-morrow? Well, all’s one for that. 
And then, on the same small stage, which was an ideal scene 
for the imagination, the tents of Richard and of Richmond are 
both pitched ; and to tyrant and to hero come the dreams which 
depress the one and inspirit the other— 


Soft ! I did but dream. 
O, coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me! 

Not even the firm nerves of Richard can wholly escape the 
torments of a conscience so laden with guilt ; but, unlike Macbeth, 
he feels no tenderness, strays into no supernatural fancies. He 
drives away thought and plunges into fierce action— 


Conscience is but a word that cowards use, 

Devised at first to keep the strong in awe : 

Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law. 
He half reasons with himself, while thus addressing his followers ; 
but nevertheless he feels— 

I shall despair. There is no creature loves me ; 

And if I die, no soul shall pity me. 

Henry V. excites to battle with noble war thoughts, but savage 

Richard, at bay, seeks to 


Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons. 


With awe, and with a reluctant admiration, we watch the last 
desperate effort of a courage which was never wanting in the ruth- 
less Plantagenet— 


A thousand hearts are great within my bosom. 


After slaying five Richmonds, the frantic warrior, flushed with 
the demonic fury which leads him to his fate, meets with Rich- 
mond himself, “in the throat of death,” and is slain in single 
combat. Richmond says that Richard was 

Truly, gentlemen, 
A bloody tryant and a homicide ; 
One raised in blood, and one in blood established ; 


One that made means to come by what he hath, 
And slaughter’d those that were the means to help him. 
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And yet we forgive something—even to such crimes as his—when 
he tries “the last,” fights with a desperate courage which enables 
him to enact “more wonders than a man,” and falls so resolutely 
with his fierce face grimly set in death and turned towards his 
foe. 

The stern alarums cease. The points of war, the trumpet 
blasts, the clash of swords, die out on northern battle-fields, and 
our fancy turns to the palms and temples, to the quays and 
palaces rising out of the banks of the calm, wide Nile. We are 
in inystic Egypt, and around us are the languor, the heat, the 
sun, the colour of the sleepy, gorgeous East. “The greatest 
prince of the world ” is dallying in revel and in riot with the most 
imperial wanton of history or poetry. Antony is with Cleopatra; 
and the sumptuous harlot has put her tires and mantles on him 
whilst she “wears his sword Philippan.’ In a swoon of love 
dalliance, the more than regal strumpet and her captive warrior 
neglect empire and the cares of State, and live idly, steeped in 
sensuous pleasure and in ignoble passion. Antony, unmanned, 
has lapsed from his high estate, forgets even ambition. 





O, then we bring forth weeds 
When our quick minds lie still. 

The avenger of Julius Czsar, the conqueror of “the all- 
honoured, honest Roman, Brutus,” and of the lean and wrinkled 
Cassius, is sunk and debased into dissoiute degradation, 

He is in the toils of one of the witch-women of history ; of 
one of those rare and dangerous women to whom are given the 
demonic gift of fatal magic and irresistible witchery and charm ; 
of one of those women created to work evil and ruin to great, 
weak men. 

In Antony’s defence it may be urged that he is a victim of 
demoniacal possession. 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety ; other women cloy 


The appetites they feed, but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies. 


He is enchanted, enslaved, infatuated. The slow-gliding tide of 
time, and the revels of sensuality, are leading him to ruin, disgrace, 
despair. He shall waken from the spells of false, foul love, to 
die in desperation. O, the pity of it!—and Shakespeare brings 
out all the pathos of a hero’s fall. 
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Antony and Cleopatra are the names of immortally coupled 
lovers ; of a pair whose fame is as indissolubly linked together as 
—though on different grounds—are those of Romeo and Juliet ; 
and the same great poet has joined themin his song. Of Antony 
it is recorded that sometimes— 


A Roman thought hath struck him ; 


and at such times he vainly chafes against his chains. In one of 
those high abstract thoughts with which, in Shakespeare, the poet 
so frequently transcends the dramatist, he lets Antony feel— 

But when we in our viciousness grow hard— 

O misery on’t! the wise gods seel our eyes ; 

In our own filth drop our clear judgments; make us 

Adore our errors ; laugh at’s while we strut 

To our confusion. 

Clear-sighted enough to see that he was treading the path 
which leads to destruction, his depraved will had grown so weak 
that he could not control or escape from his fatal dotage—flower- 
soft chains had grown too strong for him. 

The image of the sumptuous Greek tropic beauty of splendid 
Cleopatra floats for ever down the stream of time as we fancy her 
reclining upon her gilded barge, propelled by silver oars, wafted 
by silken sails, attended by the music of soft, clear flutes, with 
tackle worked by flower-soft hands. The towering fantasy of our 
great poet has here produced a picture of most voluptuous glory, 
in which tle mighty line thrills and quivers with music and ex- 
pression pushed to the very utmost height to which human faculty 
can attain. 


Actium gives up Antony to horror and disgrace. 


Egypt, thou knew’st too well 

My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings. 
When she “ hoists sails and flies,’ Antony, “like a doting mallard, 
leaving the fight in height, flies after her.” The warrior is ruined 
by the wanton. 

And yet, in his better moments, Antony’s better nature is 
cursed by knowing Cleopatra to be what she was, and feels the 
base misery of knowing her, while he recognizes his own fatal 
infatuation. His will becomes “lord of his reason,” and a kiss 
repays the degraded lover for losing half the world. The “itch 
of his affection” ruined his captainship ; and, in his fall, Antony 
shows more of the tumult than of the depth of his soul. “A 
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most unnoble swerving” loses for him victory and reputation and 
self-command. He boastfully challenges “the high-battled 
Cesar” to single combat. Says Enobarbus : 


I see men’s judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them. 


And there is pathos in it too. With Antony’s falling fortune 
comes failing intellect. Shakespeare shows each variation and 
shadow of turning in the strained mind of the hero tottering to 
his inevitable fall. One mood is that of desperation and con- 
sequent ferocity. There is yet a chance of opposing Octavius by 
land at Alexandria, and Antony will furiously try there to check 


the victor’s fortune. 

Dost thou hear, lady.? 
If from the field I shall return once more 
To kiss those lips, I will appear in blood ; 
I and my sword will earn our chronicle— 

# b & * 

I will be treble-sinewed, hearted, breathed, 
And fight maliciously ; for when mine hours 
Were nice and lucky, men did ransom lives 
Of me for jests ; but now I'll set my teeth, 
And send to darkness all that stop me. Come, 
Let’s have one other gaudy night. 


And for the last time shall Antony and Cleopatra once again 
waste “the lamps of night in revel.” 


Listen to the wise comment of that Enobarbus, who seeks 


“some way to leave him ”— 
To be furious 
Is to be frighted out of fear; and in that mood 
The dove will peck the estridge. 


Next follows— 


One of those odd tricks which sorrow shoots 
Out of the mind; 


when Antony says to his servitors— 


Tend me to-night ; 
May be it is the period of your duty ; 
Haply you shall not see me more ; or if, 
A mangled shadow ; perchance to-morrow 
You'll serve another master. I look on you 
As one that takes his leave. 


In his mad excitement, Antony cries— 


I would they’ld fight i’ the fire or i’ the air ; 
We'ld fight there too. 


Then we hear it said of him— 
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Antony 
Is valiant and dejected, and by starts 
His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear. 


And then comes that burst of deepest, most desperate sadness— 


All is lost ; 
This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me. 
* * + * 


Tripled-turned whore ! ’tis thou 
Hast sold me to this novice, and my heart 
Makes only wars on thee. 


Not Cesar, but Cleopatra, vanquishes the doomed Antony. 
He falls upon his sword ; she escapes being dragged in Cesar’s 
Roman triumph by the asp’s bite. The high fortune of death in 
the front of battle, and by the foeman’s sword, is not reserved for 
the lascivious, enervated Antony. He perishes by suicide, and 
then— 

The long day’s task is done, 
And we must sleep. 

Cleopatra was thirty-nine, and Antony fifty-three, when they 
thus died in Egypt. 

She was the last of that dynasty of Greek royalty in Egypt, 
which began with Ptolemzus, 3.C. 323. 

It is with a sort of amused indignation that we regard Lord 
Coke, who, absorbed in his law studies, abstained from going to 
see the plays of Shakespeare, ‘or Shakespeare the player. Could 
we have such a chance—we who have learned perhaps to rank 
Shakespeare more highly than his contemporaries ranked him— 
we should not neglect an opportunity of seeing his plays acted 
in the manner which he contemplated, with the means upon 
which he could reckon, and with an absence of scenic effect 
which probably tended to render the stage and acting more 
ideal, In the history-plays, the National Epic is treated with a 
lofty patriotism which, coming to us from so great a day, should 
teach a noble lesson to the England of our day. “The emi- 
nence, the nobleness of a people depends in its capability of 
being stirred by memories, and of striving for what we call 
spiritual ends—ends which consist not in immediate material pos- 
sessions, but in the satisfaction of a great feeling that animates the 
collective body as with one soul.” So says George Eliot. And 
who teaches us the high truth so finely as our poet Shakespeare ? 
It is noteworthy that in his characters which, from the adven- 
titious side chiefly, bear a certain superficial resemblance to each 
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other, there is always inherent unlikeness and varying discre- 
pancy. His villains are of differing quality and calibre. 
Tachimo is not like Edmund ; neither of them bears any spiritual 
resemblance to Iago. The same truth obtains in connection with 
the three characters which we have just been considering. 

Macbeth, Richard III., Mark Antony, though the two former 
especially are placed in somewhat similar circumstances, yet all 
differ widely in essential characteristics. Their strongest point of 
adventitious resemblance consists in this—that the three die 
THREE DESPERATE DEATHS. 





WOK AEPNOKE 


“Boz” and the Play. 


By GODFREY TURNER. 


HE most depressing things in life are those which leave a 
sadness that cannot be accounted for. How we “caught 

it, found it, or came by it,” we are as puzzled to learn as was 
Antonio when he had much ado to know himself. The mere 
vagueness of the impression makes it more irksome than any 
definite feeling of regret would be.’ For myself, I am often 
at a loss to understand why any passing melancholy should 
cloud my spirits when I rise from the perusal of modern 
bibliography, Is it that I am led to lament the loss of treasures 
I once possessed, or might have cheaply obtained, but never 
rightly valued till too late? It may be so. There is not one 
of the earlier publications in the Dickens list, now so rare and 
high-priced, which I did not possess when a boy. I owned, 
and thought nothing of owning, one of those 400 first numbers of 
“ Pickwick,” which were all that Mr. Bone was required to stitch 
in the green covers, and which, as I am now informed, are as 
priceless as green pearls. “ Sunday under Three Heads” I care- 
lessly gave away. “ Oliver Twist,” with the cancelled plate, so 
thoroughly Cruikshankian, yet so strangely repugnant to Dickens 
that he insisted on having a substitute, was mine; yet I 
regarded it not. “ Nicholas Nickleby” I bought, month by month, 
wet from the press. So eager was I to read “The Christmas 
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Carol,” that I must certainly have had one of the first impressions 
of the first edition, now worth £5. When I had read it, I sold 
it for the exact price I had given for it—5s. There was no free 
tradein books, then ; no discount of twenty-five per cent. for cash. 
The full publishing price was paid even for music; though now- 
adays one would as soon think of giving sixpence for a sixpenny 
cake of Pears’ soap as three shillings for a three-shilling song by 
Tosti. Ah! if Ihad but kept Bentley's Miscellany, and “ Pickwick,” 
and “Nickleby,” and the “ Carol,” and the “ Chimes,” and “ The 
Cricket on the Hearth,’ and “ The Battle of Life,’ and “The 
Haunted Man”! 

Mr. John F. Dexter’s “Hints to Dickens Collectors,” in the 
“ Dickens Memento,” lately published by Messrs. Field & Tuer, 
are valuable ; and it has seemed to me that some part of them 
must especially interest actors, who need no telling how dearly 
Charles Dickens loved the stage. Is it known to many that he 
was once very near taking the Strand Theatre? Nothing would 
have restrained him from a rush into theatrical management but 
the solemn warning which, at the time, now far distant, he re- 
ceived from a man of law, that he would be making himself 
liable for untold obligations. If he had been an actor, though a 
certain hardness and dry conventional exaggeration somewhat 
checked the natural flow of his humour—a suspicion of this 
conventionalism now and then appearing in his otherwise admir- 
able reading of. the “ Carol”——he must have shone in eccentric 
comedy. Though, as an executant, Charles Dickens was not 
quite so unctuous in his elaboration of character as could 
have been wished, he was still more wanting in freedom and 
originality as a playwright. The fact that he left unguarded 
most of his meagre work in that capacity speaks for itself. He 
was not generally careless of his copyrights ; but he must have 
felt that his dramatic pieces were nothing worth. “The Village 
Coquettes,” a comic opera, the music being composed by his 
friend, John Hullah, has had a somewhat wider celebrity than 
subsequent “ plays” from his pen have attained. Of the songs, 
perhaps the best is—or was, for it is quite obsolete—“ There’s a 
charm in Spring.” It is very juvenile, and cramped in its juve- 
nility. “The opera,” says Mr. Dexter, “was printed and pub- 
lished by Bradbury and Evans (?) in 1837, and sold for tenpence 
in the theatre. It now sells for £2 2s.” The songs were pub- 
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lished separately by Cramer, Addison, & Beale. “The Strange 
Gentleman,” and “Is She His Wife? or, Something Singular,” 
were subsequent pieces, by Dickens, at the St. James’s; and 
playbills of each are worth a guinea. “One of these playbills,” 
I again quote, “is exceedingly curious, and gives particulars of a 
song that no one seems to have mentioned or even heard of. It 
was sung on the occasion of Mr. Harley’s benefit at the St. 
James’s Theatre, Monday, March 13, 1837.” We are in the 
period, let it be remembered, when Charles Dickens was still 
“Boz.” Under the cast of “Is She His Wife?” occurs the fol- 
lowing announcement :— 

Mr. Harley will, in the character of Mr. Pickwick, make his first visit to the 

St. James’s Theatre, and relate, to a Scotch air, his experiences of a “whitebait 
dinner at Blackwall,” edited expressly for him by his biographer, “ Boz.” 
I have an indistinct impression that the “Scotch air” was 
“ There’s nae luck about the house,” and that the word “ white- 
bait” was divided, so that the first syllable, “white,” concluded 
a line, the next line being “-bait dinner at Blackwall.” Some 
such song I heard sung a year or two later, but not by Harley. 
He never Played Pickwick, nor would he have been particularly 
well fitted for the part ; though an actor, whose memory I cherish, 
Anthony Younge, one of the Harley school, did play the character 
as well as it was ever possible for any one to play it. 

“Mr. Nightingale’s Diary,” written by Charles Dickens and 
Mark Lemon, and played as an after-piece when the amateur 
company, led by Dickens, and including Douglas Jerrold, 
Frank Stone, John Forster, Dudley Costello, Augustus Egg, and 
others of literary and artistic note, performed Sir Edward Lytton- 
Bulwer’s comedy, “ Not so Bad as We Seem,” served its purpose, 
and there an end. It is worth remarking, that the earliest 
attempts at authorship by Charles Dickens took a dramatic form. 
He and his biographer, John Forster, both speak of certain 
nursery tragedies, achieved at the age of eight or ten. No actor 
will need to be told how ready was the helping hand which 
Charles Dickens extended on such interesting occasions of chari- 
table confederacy as have been made historical by the records of 
the General Theatrical Fund. .His friendships in the mimic 
world were real and hearty. Macready and Fechter, at an 
interval of many years, are notable instances. 

















THE THEATRE. 


A Ballad of Fate. 


Priests can foretell, but not avert the future. —LANDOR. 


DuNEDIN, N.Z. 


I. 


E idle thro’ the days of youth, 
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And think not of the coming years ; 


But could we learn the future’s ruth, 
What need there were of fearful tears. 
Talk not of woe, ye gloomy seers, 

Crush not our souls with joy elate, 

It matters not our trembling fears— 

For who can change the word of Fate ? 


II, 


Youth is the season of delight, 
Life’s bowl for us o’erflows with wine ; 
We dream of pleasure day and night, 
While Phryne’s kisses seem divine. 
Ah, then why think of rheumy eyne, 
Of weary heart and halting gait, 
Let red lips kiss—and bright eyes shine, 
For who can change the word of Fate? 


III. 


’Tis vain to think of coming woes, 
When flowers will fall from tresses gray ; 
The future comes—the present goes, 
Then let us live our lives to-day. 
Let us be happy while we may, 
The flying moments will not wait ; 
Life cannot alter—tho’ we pray— 
For who can change the word of Fate ? 


ENVOI. 


Think not of woes we may endure, 

Tho’ coming sorrows may be great ; 
The present only is secure, 

For who can change the word of Fate ? 


F. W. Hume. 
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"Tween snow and fire, as treason and my love.’ 
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Mr. Irving’s Second Tour in 
America. 


BROOKLYN, March 6. 

ROOKLYYN is called the “City of Churches” by people who 
take a practical view of it, and the “ Dormitory of New York” 
by persons who are cynically prosaic. Certainly the number of 
churches is remarkable; a piece of ecclesiastical architecture 
seems to strike the eye of the stranger at every corner. There is 
no exceptional beauty in these edifices, as there is in one or two 
churches in Boston; and perhaps an actor’s mind is most im- 
pressed by what is called “the little church round the corner,” 
in New York, where the obsequies of old John Purselle were per- 
formed the other day. Whether any saint’s name was ever 
attached to this particular place of worship I don’t know; but 
the fond familiarity with which it is designated suggests no con- 
tempt, for it enjoys a tradition which is much respected by the 
dramatic profession. When some bigoted parson years ago 
refused to read the service for the dead over an actor, the 
indignant mourners took the body to “the little church round the 
corner,’ which has ever since been held in high honour by 
dramatic artists in New York, and has derived no small advantage 
from their liberality. Peradventure, the bigoted parson regarded 
this as an alliance with the Mammon of unrighteousness ; and he 
may be strengthened in this conviction by the elevated principle 

which persuaded the fox as to the acidity of certain grapes. 

I should not call Brooklyn the abode of delirious bliss, but the 
people are quite capable of excitement over the visit of a theatrical 
company without waiting till they can see the play in New York. 
There is one lady in this city whose emotions will always be 
remembered by some of us with pleasure and pride. She is the 
genius of a boarding-house—a delightful vision in an apron—and 
beams daily on a merry party of forty-seven who sit down to 
dinner. The wife of a member of Mr. Irving’s company had 
occasion to look for some rooms, and was breathlessly invited with 
her husband to join the forty-seven. The lady of the boarding. 
house was intensely interested. Did her visitor act? No; then 
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could she get an order? “Yes! How lovely! Why, we can go 
together, and you shall have a comfortable dinner, and I'll throw 
that in!” 

But I must take up the story after our departure from 
Washington, with the glamour of official condescension still in my 
imagination. There is no soul-destroying conventionalism in the 
habits of American politicians. They don’t bow down to a fetish 
in the shape of a Speaker in a wig, and though they have a 
tradition that the march of the Sergeant-at-Arms through the 
House with the mace on his shoulder quells disorder at once, I 
fancy that even this gorgeous pageant would not awe the spirit 
of a Congressman from Kentucky. And, whatever betides, the 
American politician will still eat oysters with a refreshing lack of 
ceremony. Down on a wharf by the Potomac there is a quaint 
hovel or “shanty” where hungry legislators eat roast oysters as 
fast as they can be extracted from the smoking shell by industrious 
negroes. And I cherish the memory of the last morning in 
Washington, when I sought the society of orators in this Arcadian 
retreat, and was welcomed by the burly purveyor of oysters, who 
made me eat molluscs of phenomenal fatness, and sent me away 
with his blessing. May the dews of good fortune fall thickly on 
that genial oysterman’s head, and enable him to sustain the 
sinews of the American Government! The oyster plays a great 
part in the affairs of this nation; and it sometimes seems as if 
the world here had grown to a vast oyster-bed, 


To munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
Breakfast, dinner, supper, luncheon, 


like the universal drysaltery which the rat dreamt of in “ The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin.” 

The return visit to Philadelphia enabled Mr. Irving to express 
a very natural gratification that he and his company had met 
with so much success in the most conservative city in America. 
Throughout the engagement the audiences showed even greater 
interest and warmer feeling than before, and the general senti- 
ment of regard for the English tragedian, and of regret at his 
departure, found very apt and eloquent expression at the supper 
given to him by a number of the most prominent citizens in 
Philadelphia. It was in many ways a happy occasion, for Mr. 
Irving took the opportunity to recall that in this city he received, 
on his first visit, one of the heartiest and most valuable acknow- 
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ledgments of his services to the stage. People in Philadelphia 
have been the foremost and the most frank in the admission that 
Mr. Irving has made acting “a learned profession,” and that he 
has helped to put a vast gulf between the stage of to-day and the 
stage of the not very distant period when it was necessary for one 
American manager, who found a member of his company drunk 
on the night of the performance, to hunt for a substitute in a faro 
bank, and deal the cards himself while the actor was at the 
theatre. ; 
With the modern ideal of the drama—the ideal which treats 
the whole as greater than the part—there is no one in Phila- 
delphia more prompt to sympathize than Mr. Horace Furniss. 
Mr. Furniss enjoys a great reputation for his variorum edition of 
several of Shakespeare’s plays—an edition that is a worthy monu- 
ment of loving and conscientious labour combined with a very 
rare and discriminating insight. To any student of Shakespeare 
a visit to Mr. Furniss’s house in the quaint old square, through the 
trees of which one expects to see one of Mr. George Boughton’s 
Puritan maidens wending her way demurely, must be a great 
delight. The library is a museum of books and relics relating to 
the poet. Here is Yorick’s skull inscribed with the names of the 
famous actors who used it when they played “Hamlet” in Phila- 
delphia. Here, in a glass case, is a pair of gloves believed to 
have been worn by Shakespeare himself, and certainly given in 
that belief by some of his descendants to John Ward, and pre- 
sented by him to Garrick. The sceptic may shake his head over 
such a relic, but its authenticity is at least more probable than 
that of most of the relics that have been revered by generations. 
Here is the First Folio, and—still more curious—some copies of the 
old Quartos, with their catch-penny titles, such as “The Comicall 
Historie of the Merchant of Venice.” The many rows of little 
drawers labelled with the names of plays and full of diverse 
memoranda give some indication of the work that goes on in 
that room ; and more interesting still is the conversation of the 
host, whose mind is steeped in all the lore of the subject to which 
he has devoted more than twenty years of his life, and yet is 
wholly free from the lumber of pedantry and the arrogance of Sir 
Oracle. Mr. Furniss is unfortunately the victim of a physical in- 
firmity which reduces his enjoyment of the theatre to small pro- 
portions ; but he had seen “ The Merchant of Venice,” and though, 
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unhappily, it conveyed nothing to his ear, he was full of genuine 
enthusiasm about the stage pictures—the eloquence of face, 
gesture, and attitude—which had taken his imagination captive, 
and made the story live before his eyes. 

There is another figure in Philadelphia to whose retreat it is 
instructive to make a pilgrimage. When you look into the shop- 
windows your eye is often caught by the picture of an old man of 
most picturesque aspect—a face that suggests a kind of amal- 
gamate Lear and Rip Van Winkle with a slight dash of Father 
Christmas. When he is well enough, the old man may be seen 
in the streets in a costume fully as picturesque as himself—a big 
felt hat, a coat that rouses reminiscences of the opera, and more 
especially an open collar and large cuffs of spotless whiteness. 
In his house at Camden, on the other side of the Delaware, Walt 
Whitman is more interesting still. It is a simple wooden dwelling, 
furnished like a log-hut in the backwoods. There are no carpets ; 
at the head of the stairs is piled the wood with which the veteran 
replenishes the fire in his little stove; the room in which he works 
is also his bed-room ; papers litter the table and the floor ; an old 
print or two from an illustrated newspaper decorate the walls. 
The poet is as simple as his surroundings, and talks of the preface 
he is writing to a volume of poems—a preface that gives him some 
trouble, for prefaces nowadays are of much moment to a public 
that yearns after the personality of an author. Then he tells 
stories of the time during the war when he lived at Washington, 
which was then a city of hospitals ; and he asks questions about 
Tennyson, and Browning, and Ruskin, and does not seem at all 
disturbed by the vials of wrath which the author of “Modern 
Painters” has poured upon the material and mechanical products 
of modern civilization which Walt Whitman has sung in dithyrambic 
strains. If Mr. Ruskin could see the simple life which this old man 
leads—a kind of pastoral life in a suburb of a great city—he would 
feel not unkindly towards the poet who finds music and rhythm 
in the puffing of a locomotive. There are many people who 
cannot see that Walt Whitman’s writing has any claim to be 
called poetry, who hold that his repudiation of all ordinary forms. 
of verse reduces his composition to pretty much the condition of 
the world at the opening of Genesis—without form and void— 
and that the tumbling waves of adjectives which he pours out 
without stint express the maximum of sound and the minimum of 
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idea. Well, it is possible to believe all this, and yet to admire 
Walt Whitman’s prose. I have before me the preface to a little 
volume of his—a preface in which America to-day is described 
with rugged originality, and her mission pictured with at least 
some approach to an ideal. “Our America to-day I consider in 
many respects as but indeed a vast seething mass of materials, 
ampler, better (worse also) than previously known—eligible to be 
used to carry towards its crowning stage, and build for good, the 
great Ideal Nationality of the future, the nation of Body and Soul 
—no limit here to land, help, opportunities, mines, products, 
demands, supplies, &c.—with (I think) our political organization, 
National, State, and Municipal, permanently established, as far 
ahead as we can calculate—but, so far, no social, literary, 
religious, or zsthetic organizations, consistent with our politics, 
or becoming to us—which organizations can only come in time 
through native schools or teachers of great Democratic Ideals— 
Religion—through Science, which now, like a new sunrise 
ascending, begins to illuminate all—and through our begotten 
Poets and Literatuses.” America is to become “the grand 
Producing Land of nobler Men and Women—the modern com- 
posite nation, formed for all, with room for all.” But to attain 
this consummation America, “and indeed all Christian lands 
everywhere,” must be delivered from “the thin, moribund, and 
watery, but appallingly extensive nuisance of conventional poetry.” 
I am afraid that this “ nuisance,” moribund though it may be, will 
die hard, and that, generations hence, poets will still woo the 
Muses with those classic forms which Walt Whitman despises as 
unworthy of the genius of Democracy. 

Mr. Ruskin might not find a tour through America altogether 
soothing to his perturbed spirit ; but there is something in Phila- 
delphia that ought to save it from his brimstone. Though. there 
may not be five righteous men in that city, there is an unmistak- 
ably fine Turner. This is the property of Mr. Thomas Donaldson, 
who, in many rambles through America and abroad, has collected 
all manner of curios. The American collector is indefatigable. 
I know a man in New York who visits Europe every year with a 
special mission. ‘This year he may be in search of antique spoons, 
next year may be devoted to venerable forks. His chief joy is 
acollection of death-masks of celebrated persons, which he ranges 
in a row, and lectures upon with all the solemnity befitting the 
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subject. When Mr. Irving bought a rare book about Edmund Kean 
at a sale in London the other day, his chief competitor was an 
American living in Chicago, who walked into the theatre there 
one morning, and magnanimously congratulated the actor on his 
purchase. But Mr. Donaldson has a patriotic eye for American 
industries. He may possess Turners, and Corots, and Meissoniers, 
but he has a lively faith in the painters of his country, who ought 
to be numerous, seeing that one family alone contains nineteen 
artists, and every one of them who is married has made his wife 
an artist too. Mr. Donaldson collects palettes and chairs—there 
are the palettes of distinguished painters and the chairs of American 
Presidents. Books and manuscripts stacked away in apparently 
inextricable confusion, relics of Indian warfare, rare geological 
specimens, trinkets that belonged to Josephine and other more or 
less ill-fated personages long since returned to dust—all these 
make a medley of inexhaustible interest. A collector, however, 
is never satisfied, and I suspect Mr. Donaldson of hankering after 
one thing at present beyond his reach. This is, the first set of falsc 
teeth ever .made in America, and worn by no less a person than 
Washington himself. It was made by a man named Paul Kauff- 
mann, and it is now in the New Orleans Exhibition. These false 
teeth must have made many mouths water, and tormented many 
bumps of acquisitiveness. Not that your collector nowadays ever 
dreams of looting. A stern integrity has always characterized the 
American conscience in these matters. When Collingwood was 
about to bombard Antwerp, the authorities of that city sent all 
their Rubens pictures in a ship to the, United States. The 
precious cargo escaped the British cruisers—unfortunately for the 
National Gallery—and found a temporary asylum at Annapolis, 
in Maryland. Yet the Americans did not dream of appropriating 
these treasures, and such true honesty should be remembered to 
the lasting honour of this nation, especially by the English author, 
who is selfishly aggrieved because he is read for ten cents by a 
great people who have learned the value of his writings without 
going through the trifling form of paying him for them. 

There are some curious echoes of old-world history in Phila- 
delphia. An interesting citizen is Christian Schmidt, who, despite 
his ninety-five years, still “wears his manhood hale and green,” 
and vividly recalls the time when he served against Napoleon 
in the regiment of which Wellington was honorary colonel and in 
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which the Emperor William was second lieutenant. Everybody 
has seen at Madame Tussaud’s the carriage from which Napoleon 
barely escaped at Waterloo before its capture. Well, old Schmidt 
was on the spot when that notable event occurred ; and, if the 
proprietors of Madame Tussaud’s want a useful hint, they might 
do worse than obtain a portrait-model of this old soldier, and place 
it on guard at the carriage-door. Christian Schmidt is a musician, 
and forty-five years ago he led an orchestra in Philadelphia, and 
has earned no small fame as the man who first taught music to 
the blind in America. -When he celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his entry into the Prussian army, the Emperor William 
sent him a gold medal ; and still he carries on a gallant struggle 
against time, for since that jubilee at least a quarter of a century 
must have passed over his head. 

Philadelphia has its war memories too ; and people have not 
forgotten how on the morning of the second day at Gettysburg, 
only a few hours distant, the false news that the Union forces 
had been totally worsted in that desperate struggle caused a panic 
in the city. The amicable controversies between Federal and Con- 
federate writers about the history of some famous battles have 
revived the public interest in the war in a remarkable degree. 
This may account for the fact that on nearly every occasion when 
I have listened to American oratory the war has been discussed 
as if it were a recent episode. Some people professed to be 
shocked the other day when Mr. Jefferson Davis’s Southern friends 
in Congress paid him a public tribute; but, generally speaking, 
the cause of the Confederacy is treated with respect, and those 
who fought for it are perfectly cheerful and contented over its 
grave. If the old military spirit occasionally bursts out, the 
demonstration is harmless. There was a curious scene in the 
theatre at Washington one night, when a gentleman who held a 
military command during the war had a slight dispute with 
another citizen abeut his seat. There was a soldier sitting hard 
by, and he joined in the argument. “Do you know who this is ?” 
he said. “This is Governor Curtain, and he must have a seat ; 
ay, the best seat in the house. I don’t care what it costs; I’m 
ready to pay for it!” - And he pulled out a handful of greenbacks. 
‘This mode of settling the matter was not practicable ; but it was 


‘a pleasant illustration of the fidelity of the soldier to his old com- 


mander—whom he had probably not seen for many years. 
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Mr. Irving might have had wholly agreeable recollections of his 


last visit to Boston but for the indisposition which kept him from 


the stage for three nights, though happily it had no other serious 
effect. His absence left a gap which could not possibly be filled ; 
but Miss Terry, who luckily was in capital health, exerted herself 
with extraordinary energy, and, with the excellent support she 
received from Mr, Alexander, Mr. Mead, Mr. Wenman, and Mr, 
Tyars, she showed that the organization of the company, though 
shaken, was not shattered by the temporary loss of its chief, 
When Mr. Irving returned to play Louis XI. on the last night, he 
was received with a burst of acclamation which proved that his 
brief absence had been acutely felt, and that a Boston audience 
can be roused to express great warmth of feeling. In his speech 
after the fall of the curtain, Mr. Irving, with a pleasant suspicion 
of banter, remarked that “a blind and reckless enthusiasm was 
not characteristic of Boston.” Well, the people there may not be 
always bubbling with sensibility ; nor can one fairly expect that 
every story of Boston shall be a tribute to its culture A 
Bostonian lady is said to have expressed her surprise that Shake- 
speare did not write a play about Charles I. “It would have 
been such a beautiful play,” shedeclared. “But Shakespeare died 
before Charles was born,” objected a friend. “Ah, well, but 
Shakespeare is full of anachronisms!” was the triumphant reply. 
It would not be fair to found sarcastic generalizations against 
Boston culture cn this story, any more than to take advantage of 
the naiveté of a little Boston girl who wrote to Miss Terry, 
“Dear Miss Terry, I do so love you and Mr. Shakespeare.” 
Bostonians have their foibles, which Mr. Henry James is agreeably 
satirizing in his new story ; but their literary and artistic coteries 
have created an atmosphere which an Englishman finds it very 
pleasant to breathe. There is no place where one can spend a 
more delightful evening than at the Tavern Club, especially when 
the members muster in force, under the presidency of Mr. W. D. 
Howells, to entertain a visitor like Mr. Irving or Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett. When we were in Boston in October, Mr. Irving was on 
one occasion the guest of the club; and, after supper, the party 
adjourned upstairs to the studio of Mr. Frederick Vinton, an 
admirable artist, who has painted, amongst other things, a life-like 
portrait of Mr. William Warren, the veteran comedian of Boston, 
and the best Sir Peter Teazle the American stage has seen, 
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Boston has a strong musical element, and the symphony concerts 
have been endowed by Mr. Higginson with a very large sum, 
without any reference to commercial speculation. It is not sur- 
prising that this munificence has done much to encourage a colony 
of musicians; and on these convivial occasions at the Tavern 
Club the enjoyment is greatly enhanced by vocal and instrumental 
music, especially the violin-playing of Mr. Adimowski, which 
could not fail to excite admiration in the most critical circles. 
Englishmen who read the other day that Lord Granville had 
refused Mr. Boyle O’Reilly permission to lecture in Canada, 
may have had some trouble in tracing Mr. O’Reilly’s history. 
He was concerned, when a mere boy, in the Fenian conspiracy 
of 1866, and was sentenced for a very serious offence to trans- 
portation. Mr. O’Reilly escaped from prison in Australia, and 
gave what money he could obtain to the captain of an American 
ship, who promised to take him on board. This man played him 
false, sailing away with his money and leaving him in an open 
boat. He returned to land and lived in a precarious manner till 
another American captain, who had heard of the first incident, 
received him on board, and “after a seven months’ cruise landed 
him on American soil. On the way they overtook in some port 
the sailor who had behaved so shamefully, and who came to see 
his fellow-captain, serenely unconscious that the man he had 
wronged was so near him. As soon as he set his foot on the 
deck, the other officer calmly said, “I have a friend down below 
who is very anxious to meet you,” and without a word the culprit 
restored the money he had gained by such infamous fraud. An even 
more dramatic incident was to come. Both captains came from 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, and here Mr. O’Reilly was advised 
by his friend to give a lecture on his experiences. His story 
excited public interest, and an overflowing audience assembled 
to hear him. Near the platform sat the defaulting captain, 
drawn by some fascination to the spot, and pale as a man who is 
about to hear a crushing accusation. The lecturer related his 
adventures in detail till he came to the heartless robbery and 
desertion ; then he paused, looked his pallid and cowering enemy 
straight in the face, and passed on without saying a word of the 
narrative which would have brought utter disgrace and humiliation 
on this man 1n the presence of his fellow-citizens. It is a misfor- 
tune that the Queen cannot command the allegiance of an Irishman 
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who could show such rare magnanimity. Mr. O’Reilly is now the 
editor of a Boston newspaper, he has written some striking verse ; 
and he is one of the four authors of a very singular novel, pub- 
lished last year, called “The King’s Men,” a satire on English 
society, especially the aristocracy, which was much too strong for 
English publishers. When you consider that the story forecasts 
the time when England becomes a Republic, describes a futile 
attempt to restore Royalty, and pictures the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the leading members of the nobility as reduced to 
the necessity of letting themselves as dinner guests to American 
millionaires, you will see that the imagination of Mr. O'Reilly 
and his collaborators was not very severely chastened. And yet 
there are scenes in the book which it is not easy to forget. 

The stranger in Boston who visits Harvard College may not 
find it as picturesque as Oxford, but he cannot fail to be struck 
by the statue of John Harvard, which is an interesting specimen 
of imaginative art. For John is personally little more than a 
shadow, though he was the promoter of this seat of learning. 
There is no portrait of him extant; nothing is known of his 
personal appearance save that it was “reverend and_ godlike,” 
which savours of hyperbolical epitaphs, He came from England, 
like the rest of the Conscript Fathers of America, but little has 
been gleaned there concerning his family history. Never was a 
man who gave his name to a'great public institution so nebulous 
to the generations which have profited by his enterprise. But 
the sculptor has taken the meagre description of John Harvard, 
and has produced a very imposing figure. He is said to have 
been guided somewhat by two autographs of Harvard, which are 
pretty nearly all of that worthy’s literary remains. If you can 
argue from a man’s handwriting as to his personal appearance, 
some of us ought to suffer on canvas or in marble ; but John Har- 
vard is represented as saintly and benignant, This. may bea 
pure idealization of his exterior, but as nobody knows for certain, 
and as no one is injured by Mr. French’s statue, the advocates of 
uncompromising realism in art must be rather nonplussed. There 
is originality, too, in the exhibitions of the Art Club and the 
Paint, and Clay Club ; and something more than a local fame 
ought to be attained by a young artist named Gaugengigl, whose 
work has a minute and Meissonier-like finish. But I am afraid 
the statuary in Boston is on the whole as unsatisfying as that in 
London. Even the juvenile Bostonians are not awed by eques- 
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trian statues of Washington, and on that hero’s birthday I was 
grieved to see a small boy throwing snowballs at the Father of his 
country. 

It is a delicate matter in America to praise one city more than 
another. If you do not dissembie your love, you are likely to 
find some resentful person who wants to kick you downstairs. It 
is much safer to abuse the Rocky Mountains than to say that you 
like Boston better than New York, or Philadelphia, or Chicago. 
An English Professor who visited Philadelphia lately, said that 
the public buildings there filled him with sadness. . The Phila- 
delphians were not much hurt by this ; but if he had said that he 
would rather live in Boston than amongst them they would pro- 
bably have wiped the floor with him. _ It is hard that an English- 
man may not express his delight when he is reminded in Boston 
of some of his beloved institutions: for instance, when the 
Bostonian breezes in February pleasantly recall the zephyrs that 
blow from the east in his own balmy isle. But it must not be. 
The Briton who has parted from Boston, and gone, let us say, to 
the exhilarating and effervescing city of Brooklyn, must love and 
be silent like Cordelia, and let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
feed on his damask cheek. 


ERIE 


| March. 


AIL once again bluff herald of the spring ! 
I love the sounding of thy mighty wing ; 
To me there’s music in thy stormy breath— 
The requiem for another winter’s death. 


What though on earth thy front defiant lowers, 
And rushing whirlwinds rock the trees and towers ; 
*Tis but the revel of the bold and free, 

That ushers in great Nature’s jubilee. 


Lo, now to greet thee where the flowerets peep, 
In clustered beauty from their icebound sleep ; 
And budding leaflets their bright tints unveil, 
To deck the hills and blossom in the vale. 


Thrice welcome then, stern messenger of good, 
Let no tongue chide thee in thy ragged mood ; 
The sunbeams follow when the tempest’s past, 
And heaven’s best gifts are borne upon the blast. 
MarRIE BANCROFT. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


“THE MIKADO; OR, THE TOWN OF TITIPU.” 


A Japanese Opera, in Two Acts, written by W. S. GILBERT ; composed by ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Produced at the Savoy Theatre, on Saturday evening, March 14, 1885. 


Mikado of Japan... Mr. R. TEMPLE. | Yum-Yum ... ... Miss LEorora BRAHAM. 
Nanki-Poo ... ... Mr, Durwarp LELY. Pitti-Sing ace cee Miss Jessiz Bonn, 

0-Ko ... 44. so Mr, GEORGE GROSSMITH. Peep-Bo 22. vee ove Miss Sysiit GREY. 
Pooh-Bah ... ... Mr, RuTLanp BARRINGTON, Katisha ... s+ «. Miss Rosina BRANDRAM. 
Pish-Tush {... ... Mr, FREDERICK BoviLL, 





HEN Mr. Gilbert, some months ago, being at that time called upon 

to produce an operatic novelty with the aid of his faithful col/a- 
borateur, Sir Arthur Sullivan, harked back to an old libretto of his own, 
polished and ornamented it ‘“ up to date,” and brought it out on the scene 
of his former triumphs, a general impression prevailed to the effect that 
either his vein of topseyturvydom was nearly exhausted, or that he had taken 
cognizance of an abatement in the public relish for plots, situations and dia- 
logues derived from the “‘ Bab Ballads”—creations quite inimitable in their 
way, but depending perhaps a little too exclusively for their interest upon 
mere grotesqueness to exercise a more than transitory influence upon English 
votaries of the lyric drama. “ Princess Ida,” beautifully as it was set and 
admirably as it was performed—containing, moreover, some of the most care- 
ful and elaborate jokes ever concocted by Mr. Gilbert, as well as several 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s happiest inspirations—failed to satisfy expectations 
based upon such brilliant precedents as “ Patience” and “ The Pirates of 
Penzance.” It achieved a success, in many respects well deserved, but 
not of so convincing a character as to justify the belief that the public 
craving for ingenious parad« .es and painstaking absurdities was altogether 
as keen as it had most undeniably been, let us say, up to the time at which 
“ Tolanthe ” was taken off the Savoy bills. Not long after the revival of 
“The Sorcerer,” e2 attendant the production of a brand-new Gilbertian and 
Sullivanesque opera, it came to be understood in musical and dramatic 
circles—how incorrectly events have lately proved—that Mr. Gilbert had 
recognized the fact that the Bab Ballad ‘‘ method” of compiling operatic 
Uibretti was virtually “played out,” and had consequently resolved to 
supply his fellow-worker with a “ book” built upon natural lines of in- 
cident, and comparatively free from the incongruities in which he had 
hitherto unstintedly revelled. A wider scope was to be allotted to Sulli- 
van’s genius, theretofore circumscribed by the tortuous limits of the un- 
natural ; he was to be allowed to deal musically with the passions and 
adventures of possible human beings, instead of with the weird whims of 
comical monsters, the creations of Mr. Gilbert’s eccentric imagination. 
The touches of true tenderness—even of pathos—made manifest, if at rare 
intervals, in the lyrics of ‘‘ The Pirates” and “ Iolanthe ” encouraged the 
admirers of this eminent humorist, myself among the number, to believe 
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that he could, if he would, emerge from his favourite upside-down realm of 
fancy into the domain of reality, not disdained by other gifted poets who 
have written for the stage, and originate a libretto not necessarily over- 
charged with sentimentality, but supremely sympathetic. 

The premiére of the 14th ult. promptly dispelled this illusory belief, and 
with it the hope entertained by many of those present on that occasion, 
that they were about to witness the musical and dramatic results of an 
entirely new departure on the part of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. “The 
Mikado ” proved to be an extravaganza of the old Savoy type—a fabric in 
which familiar material has been cleverly worked up into a dainty Japanese 
pattern. Anachronisms, surprises, incongruities—unsparing exposure of 
human weaknesses and follies—things grave and even horrible invested 
with a ridiculous aspect—all the motives prompting our actions traced 
back to inexhaustible sources of selfishness and cowardice—a strange, 
uncanny frivolity indicated in each individual delineation of character, as 
though the author were bent upon subtly hinting to the audience that every 
one of his dramatis persone is more or less intellectually deranged ; these 
are the leading characteristics exhibited by Mr. Gilbert’s latest operatic 
libretto in common with its predecessors. The whole action of the piece 
is generated by a penal code of the poet’s invention, and consists in the 
strenuous and unremitting endeavour of all those persons immediately 
pledged to that code’s enforcement to evade and stultify it. That their 
efforts to achieve this end are crowned with success, it is scarcely needful 
to say, nor that the contrivances by which they effect their purpose are 
always ingenious and frequently funny. Mr. Gilbert is a past-master in 
the craft of getting his puppets into and out of scrapes with an agree- 
able recklessness as to the ethics of their modus operandi. He makes 
them lie with a frank sprightliness irresistibly provocative of laughter ; 
and perjury, as they perpetrate it, recommends itself to society at large as 
the most natural and obvious of expedients for extricating oneself from a 
tight place. The executioner, commanded to do the duties of his office, 
which he has fraudulently suffered to fall into abeyance, instantly looks. 
about him for some innocent victim, and bribes such an one with his own 
betrothed bride to perish in his stead. The cumulative official, a very 
nonpareil of infamy, expresses his pride in his ancestry by the basest 
venality. The heroine, when united to the lover of her heart’s choice, 
displays a hysterical eagerness to renounce him as soon as she understands 
that her marriage entails the sacrifice of her own life as well as his. Upon 
hearing that his son and heir has been deliberately murdered, the Mikado 
points out with bland geniality that such a trifling accident is really not: 
worth making a fuss about, and turns the assassin’s consternation into: 
mirth by one or two curiously ghastly pleasantries. All these people, and 
the other “ principals” to boot, are carefully shown to be unsusceptible of 
a single kindly feeling or wholesome impulse ; were they not manifestly 
maniacal they would be demoniacal. This view of them is rendered 
imperative by the circumstance that their dearest personal interests are, 
throughout the plot, made dependent upon the infliction of a violent death 
upon one or other of them. Decapitation, disembowelment, immersion in 
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boiling oil or molten lead are the eventualities upon which their attention 
(and that of the audience) is kept fixed with gruesome persistence; what 
wonder that their brains should be unsettled by such appalling prospects, 
or that their hearts should be turned to stone by the petrifying instinct of 
self-preservation ? 

Having resolved to deal with the grimmest subject ever yet selected for 
treatment from the comic point of view by any dramatic author, and to 
exhibit his fellow-men to their contemporaries in the most disadvantageous 
light imaginable, Mr. Gilbert has done his self-appointed work with surpass- 
ing ability and inimitable verve. The text of “The Mikado” sparkles 
with countless gems of wit—brilliants of the finest water—and its author’s 
rhyming and rhythmic gifts have never been more splendidly displayed than 
in some of the verses assigned to Ko-Ko, Pooh-Bah, Yum-Yum, and the 
Mikado himself. As for the dialogue, it is positively so full of points and 
hits as to keep the wits of the audience constantly on the strain, scarcely 
ever affording to it an instant’s repose or even respite from a rapid suc- 
cession of smart and pungent incitements to mirth. The bitter flavour of 
Mr. Gilbert’s jests, and the cynical temper that makes his witticisms 
sting rather than: tickle, certainly intensify the zest with which they are 
appreciated by a public which cares little at what it laughs so that it 
laughs. It would be easy to furbish up several fine old crusted platitudes 
& propos of our chief English humorist, as, for instance, that ‘demand 
creates supply,” that “ poets are the children of their epoch,” and so forth ; 
but I confess that I regard Mr. Gilbert as a convincing confutation of these 
time-worn axioms. In his case, supply has created demand; and it is he 
who has formed public taste in a particular direction, as it is only given to 
geniuses to do. Whether or not that direction be a salutary one is perhaps 
not very much to the purpose. He has unquestionably succeeded in 
imbuing society with his own quaint, scornful, inverted philosophy ; and 
has thereby established a solid claim to rank amongst the foremost of those 
Latter-Day Englishmen who have exercised a distinct psychical influence 
upon their cotemporaries. Space considerations preclude me from quoting 
even a few of the admirable verses and excellent jokes that abound in Mr. 
Gilbert’s latest work, a careful study of which cannot fail te furnish infinite 
entertainment to the readers of THE THEATRE, who, I doubt not, will 
one and all take an early opportunity of witnessing a performance of “ The 
Mikado” at the Savoy Theatre. I cannot too earnestly recommend them 
to do so. 

Of that performance everybody who was present at the production of 
the new opera will assuredly speak in terms of unqualified approbation. 
Before attempting, however, to do it justice, I must deal far more briefly 
than I could desire with Sir Arthur Sullivan’s share in the work that was 
hailed with such demonstrative enthusiasm on the occasion in question. 
Sullivan is every whit as genuine a humorist as Gilbert, with this difference, 
that the amari aliquid never crops up in his compositions. They are always 
genial, graceful, and, above all, beautiful ; never more so than in the score 
of “The Mikado.” They twinkle with kindly, sly fun ; nothing in them 
ever grates harshly upon the ear; they are exquisitely congruous to the 
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sentiments or situations which they profess to musically depict or reflect. 
What a graphic and fertile melodist is Sullivan! What an accomplished 
orchestrator! How complete are his knowledge and mastery of instrumental 
resources! Of what other composer of our time can it with truth be said 
that he is inexhaustible alike in invention and contrivance? This is the 
ninth of his operas, written in conjunction with Gilbert; and I, for my 
part, should be greatly embarrassed to award the palm to any one of them 
in particular, so excellent are they all. The best proof, indeed, of the 
equality of their merits is the fact that no two musicians are agreed as to 
which is really the best of them. Beyond a doubt “The Mikado” is as 
good as any of its forerunners. It contains half a dozen numbers, each of 
which is sufficiently attractive to ensure the opera’s popularity ; musical 
jewels of great price, all aglow with the lustre of a pure and luminous 
genius. Amongst these is a madrigal of extraordinary beauty, written in 
the fine old scholarly English fashion that comes to Sullivan as easily now- 
adays as it came of yore to Wilbye and Battishill. ‘ Hearts do not 
break,” a contralto song, which elicited a storm of applause from as critical 
an audience as could well be assembled within the walls of a London 
theatre, is Handelian in its breadth, and Schumannesque in its passionate 
force. The duet between Yum-Yum and Nanki-Poo, “ Were I not to Ko-Ko 
plighted” (act i.) is simply charming. There is no prettier number in the 
opera than this; but the great success of the evening, as far as reiterate 
and rapturous recalls were concerned, at least, was the trio and chorus, 
“Three little maids from school” (act i.), which the first-nighters 
insisted upon hearing three times, and would gladly have listened to a 
fourth, had not their request been steadfastly declined. Nothing fresher, 
gayer, or more captivating has ever bid for public favour than this delight- 
ful composition. 

The stars of the Savoy company sustained their well-merited reputations 
magnificently in the more than usually difficult parts assigned to them, and 
two new recruits proved themselves worthy of association with artists whose 
names are permanently identified with the operas of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Miss Braham, as Yum-Yum, sang and acted to perfection. Although heavily 
handicapped, with respect to her appearance, by costumes singularly adverse 
to the display of feminine charms (as, indeed, were all the ladies engaged 
in the piece), she was more fascinating than ever, and more than once 
saved the action from dragging by her unaffected vivacity and winsome 
playfulness, Cast for the ungrateful role of an ugly cantankerous old maid 
(Katisha), Miss Rosina Brandram succeeded; in investing her part with a 
strong dramatic interest ; her singing, too, was of such excellent quality, that 
it constituted the most striking executant feature of the evening’s perform- 
ance. There are so few English contralti who combine the capacities, 
musical and dramatic, united in Miss Brandram’s person that Mr. Carte is to 
be sincerely congratulated upon having secured the services of so thorough 
an artist. As Pitti-Sing, Miss Jessie Bond exhibited her customary arch- 
ness and capacity for making the most of the opportunities afforded by a 
subordinate part. Her singing, in solo and concerted music alike, was quite 
irreproachable. Miss Sybil Grey is one of the valuable recruits above 
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alluded to. She has a pretty voice, her intonation is correct and her 
appearance attractive. Turning to the artists of the male persuasion, 
all of whom (supers included) looked like singular unprepossessing old 
women, with the solitary exception of Mr. Durward Lely in his first dress, I 
am bound to say that their performances, one and all, left nothing to be 
desired. Mr. Grossmith’s part is a heavy one, but he plays it with unflag- 
ging spirit and all the humorous grotesqueness that is his speciality as 
actor and vocalist. The Pooh-Bah of Mr. Barrington is a masterpiece of 
pompous stolidity—nothing could possibly be better of its kind—and this 
popular comedian provided his many admirers with an agreeable surprise by 
singing every note of the music allotted to him perfectly in tune. Mr.Temple’s 
impersonation of the easy-going Mikado is charmingly genial and quaint. 
One of the funniest songs in the opera is confided to him, and he does it 
ample justice. Mr. Bovill (the other recruit) proved an excellent repre- 
sentative of the “general utility” noble Lord, Pish-Tush. This gentleman 
possesses a fine mellow voice, which he produces veryZagreeably, and is; in 
all respects an acquisition to the Savoy company. The chorus singers of 
both sexes deserve unqualified praise. It is only in London that one hears 
such tuneful and intelligent part-singing in connection with comic’ opera. 
It is perhaps supererogatory to add that the orchestra, under Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s unequalled conducting, discharged itsdifficult functions—for ‘“The 
Mikado” score is an unusually intricate one—to the perfect satisfaction of 
every musician in the house. 

With respect to the scenery, I can only say that the two sets; by Hawes 
Craven will linger long in my memory as the prettiest pictures my eyes 
have beheld for many a day. Japanese towns must be delightful places to 
live in if they resemble their counterfeit presentments at the Savoy. The 
dresses are gorgeous, correct, and so far picturesque that they glow with 
rich colours, harmoniously combined. But they are unbecoming to men 
and women alike—especially to the latter, whom they convert for the 
nonce into shapeless nondescripts. In fact, they obliterate the natural 
distinctions between the sexes, imparting to the prettiest girl’s figure the 
seeming of a bolster loosely wrapped up ina dressing-gown. Love or hate 
in connection with an object so ungraceful as any one of these imitation 
Japanese, appear to be uncalled for and out of place. A word of hearty 
recognition, however, is justly due to Mr. D’Oyly Carte for the liberality 
and good taste he has displayed in mounting “ The Mikado,” as well as 
for the perfection of his stage-management. The Savoy is entitled to 
inscribe another “ great go” on its long list of brilliant successes. 


Wa. Beatty-KINGSTON. 


Concerts were numerous and of fair average quality throughout the past 
month. Perhaps their most interesting feature was the reappearance at 
two of them of Minnie Hauk (Madame Ernest de Wartegg), who paid a 
brief visit to London before betaking herself to Berlin, there to fulfil a 
lucrative engagement at the Royal Opera House. She has just bought a 
small estate with an old-fashioned castle upon it, near Basle, in Switzer- 
land. The place is picturesquely situated, commanding a view of the 
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Rhine, and surrounded by trees. When the gifted American prima-donna 
retires from the stage, a few years hence, her husband means to give up 
exploring Africa and other out-of-the-way countries, and they will both 
settle down for the rest of their lives in their Swiss frontier Burg—Klee- 
burg, it is called ; but, in my opinion, they might appropriately rechristen 
it “ The Hawk’s Nest.” Meanwhile, Madame de Wartegg has her hands 
full of engagements, present and prospective, and is singing as beautifully 
as ever. Her provincial tour has proved a series of triumphs ; and on the 
two occasions of her appearance here, she fairly took both her audiences 
by storm, so fresh and pure was her voice and so admirable her vocali- 
zation. At the Philharmonic Concert she sang the grand air allotted to 
Katherine in the last act of “ The Taming of the Shrew,” and the principal 
scena in “a Reine de Saba.” On St. Patrick’s Day she figured promi- 
nently in the Irish Festival given at the Albert Hall—a somewhat tame 
entertainment on the whole—and obtained a double encore, that would 
not be denied, by her fascinating delivery of a pretty little melody by 
J. Sachs, hight, “A Birthday Song.” By the way, at this Milesian cele- 
bration, Madame Patey sang “ The Meeting of the Waters” to absolute 
perfection. We have only had one contralto in my day who could give 
such a fine rendering of that beautiful ballad as Madame Patey’s—poor 
Charlotte Dolby, never to be sufficiently lamented. Signor Foli, too, 
made more than one strenuous and successful effort to raise the spirits of a 
somewhat too placid audience by his lively renderings of lyrics in which such 
words as “ gramachree,” “ slainte,” “cruiskeen,” and “geal,” occur with 
agreeable frequency. What they mean I have not the faintest idea ; but 
Signor Foli seems quite at home amongst them, and could scarcely pro- 
nounce them more trippingly were they his native Italian. Honourable 
mention is due to Madame Agnes Ross (why Madame ?) for her excellent 
singing of certain mildly dialectic Irish songs. But for the Continental 
prefix to her name nobody who listened to her on the 17th of March could 
possibly have taken her for a foreigner. As a specific for depressing an 
enemy’s spirits, or sending him to sleep at what Prince Von Bismarck calls 
“the psychological moment,” I can confidently recommend Mr. Gaunt- 
lett’s war hymn. It is an infallible soporific. 


Messrs. Isidore de Lara and Henri Logé gave the second of their 
“cyklus” of concerts at Prince’s Hall last month before an audience as 
musical as it was fashionable, which is really saying a good deal, consider- 
ing the number of patrician dames and damsels who invariably throng any 
apartment, public or private, in which De Lara’s admirable singing may be 
heard. On the occasion in question new compositions by both the 
concert-givers were produced for the first time in public, and with marked 
success. Another interesting event in the concert line of entertainment 
was Herr Emil Mahr’s Violin Recital at the Steinway Hall (March 16), in 
which the Jdénéficiaire was assisted by several competent artists, amongst 
them Frau Sophie Loewe, whose rendering of two Lieder by Brahms was a 
highly finished performance. Herr Mahr is a tuneful and expressive 
player, with great command of “echnigue and a fine broad tone. His 
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paraphrase of the “ Charfreitags-Zauber” from “ Parsifal” exacts more 
from the violin than that instrument is capable of yielding ; but it is ex- 
tremely clever, and does him great credit, alike as musician and executant. 
He played Spohr’s difficult Eighth Concerto, otherwise styled “La Scena 
Cantante,” with remarkable skill and good taste, and made a decided hit 
with Schumacher’s feathery “ Elfentanz.” Two young ladies of consider- 
able promise, whom I then heard for the first time, took part in Herr 
Mahr’s concert—viz., Miss A. Jenoure and Miss Lena Little ; and Herr 
Carl Weber “ presided ” very efficiently at the piano. 


Amongst the new vocal music that came under my notice during the 
past month, were three English ballads of a quality so far superior to the 
average compositions of that class with which society is deluged, that I 
cannot deny myself the pleasure of according to them the tribute of hearty 
praise they so thoroughly deserve. Let me confess that they took me by 
surprise, as the name of their composer, Gerard F. Cobb, was absolutely 
unknown to me, and I am seldom sanguine about the merits of songs to 
which an unfamiliar name is appended—especially when, as in the 
case of these ballads, they happen to be re-settings of words that have 
already been dealt with in a satisfactory manner by experienced and 
popular musicians. But, on trying over Mr. Cobb’s three songs, I found 
that his musical versions of “Ah! County Guy,” “A Wet Sheet and a 
Flowing Sail,” and “‘ She is not Fair to Outward View,” were—more par- 
ticularly the two former—far superior to any that had preceded them. 
Mr. Cobb has the gift of creating original and beautiful melodies ; but he 
is also an accomplished harmonist, and I should say, judging by the 
scholarly accompaniment (suggesting what is technically called a “ cling- 
ing touch”) of “ County Guy,” a skilled organist to boot. This latter is 
indeed a lovely and most tender composition. In “A Wet Sheet anda 
Flowing Sail,” a pedal point runs uninterruptedly through, or rather sus- 
tains, the whole accompaniment, and by an ingenious variety of treatment 
in each of the three verses, Mr. Cobb has contrived to avoid the least 
semblance of monotony, although his melody is as simple as it is catching. 
This song, easy to sing and as fresh as a light sea-breeze, ought to become 
exceptionally popular. “She is not Fair” is a thought more conventional 
than either of its companion ballads ; but recommends itself to the drawing- 
room vocalist by sweet natural tunefulness, and the extreme suitability of 
the melody to Coleridge’s graceful verses. With genuine gratification I 
recognize in Mr. Cobb a song-writer from whom much that is good and 
valuable may justly be expected—* that which he has done being earnest 
of the things that he shall do.” 


During the third week of March I heard from Madame Adelina Patti, 
who had arrived, towards the end of February, in San Francisco, her health 
in general, and the state of her voice in particular, being everything that 
her innumerable friends and admirers could wish. She was received with 
great enthusiasm in the City of the Golden Gate, and, on arriving at her 
hotel (the “ Palace”), found the suite of rooms engaged on her behalf 
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decorated so profusely with flowers, that it was with difficulty she “‘ picked 
her way” through those beautiful tokens of esteem to greet her friends, 
and receive their expressions of delight at her return to the scene of her 
former triumphs. She sent me a long and humorous description of a 
sale of places that took place at the San Francisco Opera House on 
February 23, in the course of which 20,000 dollars were paid by bidders 
of all sorts and conditions for the privilege of selecting seats during the series 
of performance in which she is to take part. Every one of the 1,600 num- 
bered seats was sold at a large premium, and the fortunate purchasers, in 
many cases, resold their acquisitions at “great advances” before leaving 
the house. I am sorry to say that Madame Patti's communication left me 
in ignorance as to our prospects of seeing and hearing her in this metro- 
polis during the coming season. It is, however, good to know, on her 
own authority, that she is well, happy, and making “ heaps of money.” 





Colonel Henry Mapleson, the Younger, and some other gentlemen well 
known in the London musical circles, have started an enterprise under the 
title of “‘The Musical Exchange,” having for its object the transaction of 
all manner of business connected with music and the drama in Europe, 
America, and the Colonies. This institution proposes to promote “ inter- 
national artistic intercourse,” with a view to securing the protection of 
copyright; to introduce vocalists and instrumentalists to managers and 
impresarii ; to negotiate “artistic engagements;” to organize operatic, 
dramatic, and concert companies, and to manage such companies “ respon- 
sibly,” which, I presume, means with the support of a large balance at the 
Exchange’s bankers ; conducting artistic tours of all sorts within the limits 
of these islands and in English-speaking “ parts beyond the seas,” as well 
as carrying on negotiations with composers and authors for the sale, pur- 
chase, and production of all musical and dramatic copyrights. This will 
be a comprehensive and useful undertaking indeed, if it carry out even half 
of its programme. Meanwhile the directors, who are certainly men of no 
small experience in transactions of the several varieties indicated above, are 
about to open subscription rooms in Bond Street, offering “the comforts 
and conveniences of a club,” and constituting “a recognized commercial 
and social rendezvous ” for professional musicians, omnium generum, pro- 
vided with polyglot attendants to meet the requirements of foreign 
artists and managers unacquainted with ‘“‘English as She is Spoke,” 
who will moreover be supplied with newspapers, musical and other- 
wise, in every continental language. The prospectus forwarded to me 
states that the Musical Exchange will be available every day in the year, 
an announcement that opens up a bright vista of hope to innumerable 
aliens of the musical persuasion who have hitherto found it somewhat 
difficult to pass their time agreeably, or even rationally, on wet Sundays in 
London. I suppose the Exchange will fit up a smoking room @ /eur 
intention ; such a consummation, at any rate, is devoutly to be wished. It 
is not known—at least to me—when the new institution will open its doors 
and invite subscriptions; but J understand that all its shares have been 
taken up by the directors, who will farm it for their own account. 

Q2 
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The result of Messrs. Boosey’s attempt to dispose of the copyrights of 
“ Savonarola” and “The Canterbury Pilgrims” proved to be what had 
been generally expected by the musical profession. Only one bid of five 
pounds was made, and the original purchasers of the above works have 
consequently retained possession of them. I find, greatly to my regret, 
that in a former number of THE THEATRE I unwittingly understated the 
number of performances given by the Carl Rosa Company of Mr. Villiers- 
Stanford’s comic opera. At the time I wrote on the subject in question I 
was under the impression that “The Canterbury Pilgrims” had only been 
performed twice at Drury Lane, and that Mr. Rosa had eliminated it 
definitely from his répertoire after its second representation, finding that 
it did not draw with a vigour that realized his expectations. Information, 
in the correctness of which I have reason to believe, has, however, lately 
reached me to the effect that the work alluded to was given four times within 
a fortnight at Drury Lane, and has subsequently been performed by Mr. 
Rosa’s company at Birmingham, Dublin, Leeds, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool; with what success I am unable to say. I do not admire Mr. Stan- 
ford’s share in “ The Canterbury Pilgrims,” but nothing could possibly be 
farther from my intention or wish than to abate by one jot the measure of 
publicity which that work has enjoyed or will enjoy. It would appear also 
that an inaccuracy has crept into the remarks I made last month with respect 
to the litigation that took place last year between Mr. Stanford and Messrs. 
Boosey. ‘There were two actions, I am assured—not one, as I believed— 
and that Messrs. Boosey had to pay the costs in both. This firm has cer- 
tainly no reason to congratulate itself upon the remunerative character of 
its business transactions with Mr. Villiers Stanford. Messrs. Boosey have 
paid very dearly for a spirited but unfortunate speculation which every 
English musician had good reason to wish might turn out successfully ; for, 
in that case, it would have constituted a magnificent precedent, in the 
matter of price, for native operatic composers. It is by these latter— 
prospectively of course—that Messrs. Boosey’s heavy losses will be felt, in 
all probability more poignantly than by the wealthy publishers themselves. 
The misfortune that has befallen them is chiefly to be regretted because it 
may cause other great publishing firms to look askance, for some time to 
come, at the scores of such English operas as may be offered to them for 
purchase. 

Wm. BEATTY-KINGSTON. 
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“JUNIUS ; OR, THE HOUSEHOLD GODS.” 


A New Play, in Five Acts, by the late Lord Lytton. 
Produced at the Princess’s Theatre, on Thursday, February 26, 1885. 


Lucius Junius ... ... Mr, Wi son BARRETT. Se ee Mr. WALTER SPEAKMAN, 
OS” i a Miss EasTLakg. Vindex ... ... .... Mr. CHARLES Hupson. 
Sextus Tarquin ... ... Mr. E. S. WILLARD. Sophronion ... ... Mr. Joun DEwnurst. 
Aruns Tarquin ... ... Mr. NEviILLE Doone. Lucretius... ... Mr. CLirForD Cooper. 
Valerius... ... ... «. Mr. H. Evans. Collatinus ... ... Mr. BERNARD GouLp. 
Papinius ... ... ... Mr. C, FuLTon, Slave to Lucretia... Mr. W. A. ELtiot. 
ee SS Female Slave ... Miss Mary DICKENS, 
Lucius ... ... ... «. Mr. C. BURLEIGH. The Sibyl ... ... Miss M, LEIGHTON. 


E can all be wise after the event. Now that “Junius” has been 
withdrawn after a run of less than thirty nights, reasons for the 
failure of the play are readily contributed from all quarters. Its story was 
too repulsive for one body of playgoers : it was too familiar for the general 
public. The play was too dull, it lacked humour and variety, or was 
insufficient in some other quality necessary for success. Let it be granted 
that the tale of the foul crime practised on Lucrece was not rendered in 
the most delicate manner by the dramatist ; let it be admitted that the play 
was not sufficiently bright to attract the multitude, and let all strictures on 
its theatrical effectiveness be allowed to pass unchallenged. But, on the 
other hand, it may be contended that the play did not get a fair hearing. 
Produced in mid-Lent, in a season of financial depression, with the nation 
excited and its feelings carried away by far more important matters than 
those of the theatre, the play required every possible aid to obtain for it 
popular appreciation. Not that a great play, finely acted, would not have 
been carried to success despite such surroundings as harassed Lord Lytton’s 
posthumous tragedy, but the work in question does not deserve to be 
called great, nor was it represented in the best possible manner. Whatever 
its faults—and they were many—it was a work which at least called for special 
support and earnest encouragement. Instead of this, it was received by a 
powerful press with scorn, contempt, and all uncharitableness. One or two 
writers ventured to do their best for a play of purpose, passion, and poetry. 
They were met by sneers and contumely, chaffed as fools, or upbraided 
as sycophants. To allude to the poetry of the drama was a weakness which 
met with the concise but not very convincing reply of “Rot!” I have yet 
to learn that an honest endeavour to support serious work is a rotten and 
sycophantic effort, despite the sneers of these captious critics and the jibes 
of these scurrilous scribes. ‘To those writers who, possessing within them- 
selves no power of appreciating lofty and ambitious efforts, make bold 
their insufficiency at the expense of those who possess a faculty denied 
themselves, I would commend a quotation from Roscommon :— 


** You must not think that a satiric style 
Allows of scandalous and brutish words ; 
The better sort abhor scurrility.” 
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There is no need to discuss the merits of a play which, in all probability, 
will never be seen again upon the London stage, or to dwell further upon 
a work that was literally hounded to its death. Mr. Wilson Barrett pro- 
duced the drama in the best manner possible within his means. It was 
handsomely mounted and dressed, and few grander pictures have been 
seen upon the stage than that of the last act depicting the fall of Tarquin. 
But the acting, it must be confessed, fell short. Mr. Barrett’s resources as 
an actor were not called into great prominence by the part of Lucius 
Junius Brutus. It was a part calling for little acting, but Mr. Barrett helped 
the play at several important moments by his firmness, his power, and his 
determination. The most trying rdle fell to Mr. E. S. Willard, who, as 
Sextus Tarquin, gave a highly intelligent, consistent, and able rendering of 
an extremely difficult character. Miss Eastlake made a vast advance upon 
her previous performances, and convincingly proved that she had com- 
pletely conquered, by her earnestness and determination, those mannerisms 
that had so frequently injured her best efforts. Her description of the 
outrage—a dangerous passage for any actress—was quite admirable. Miss 
M. Leighton was ‘impressive as the weird prophetess; and Mr. Walter 
Speakman gave a manly and earnest rendering of the character of Casca, 
the captain of the Roman guard : it was a sound and honest bit of acting. 
Of the remaining performers I prefer not to speak. 

On Thursday, April 2, that excellent drama, “ The Silver King,” will be 
revived at the Princess’s Theatre. After it has had its day, it will be suc- 
ceeded by revivals of other pieces in the Princess’s repertory, and then will 
come the production of a new play, written by Mr. Henry A. Jones and 
Mr. Wilson Barrett. While “The Silver King” is running it will be 
accompanied by a one-act domestic drama that was brought out on the 
first night of “Junius.” It should be seen by all who care for a sound 
and workmanlike play which tells a touching story. It is entitled, “The 
Colour Sergeant,” and it comes from the pen of an able young writer, Mr. 
Brandon Thomas. Besides being a clever and interesting little piece, it 
affords that clever comedian, Mr. George Barrett, an excellent opportunity 
for the display of his abilities. 

AusTIN BRERETON. 


“MASK AND FACES.” 


An Original Comedy, in Three Acts, by CHartes Reape and Tom Tayior. 
Revived at the faymarket Theatre, on Saturday, February 28, 1885. 
Sir Charles Pomander Mr. Forses-Ropertson. —_, Burdock Mr. Percevat CLark. 
Maurice Barrymore. | Colander ... ... ... Mr, C. Eaton, 
Mr. E, Maurice. Hundsdon... ... «. Mr. YORK. 
Mr. C. BROOKFIELD. Peg Woffington Mrs. BANcROFT. 
Rr. F. WYATT. Mabel Vane Miss CaLHoun. 
Mr. H. Kemsie, Kitty Clive Miss Maup WIL.iamson. 
Triplet Mr. BANcRoFT. Mrs, Triplet Miss M. JoHNSTONE. 
Lysimachus Miss KaTE GRATTAN. Roxalana Miss Maser GRATTAN. 


‘* MasKs AND Faces,” now revived by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft for the last 
times under their management, was first produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre on Saturday, November 20, 1852, when the late Benjamin 
Webster was the lessee of the house. Mrs. Stirling was the original repre- 
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sentative of Peg Woffington in Messrs. Charles Reade and Tom Taylor’s 
play, and Leigh Murray, who was equally at home as the lover of light 
comedy or the more serious lover of drama, was Sir Charles Pomander. 
The accomplished lessee was the first representative of Triplet. The next 
important occasion on which the piece saw the light was at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, in November, 1875, with Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft respec- 
tively as Triplet and Peg Woffington, Mr. Coghlan as Sir Charles 
Pomander, Mr. Frank Archer as Ernest Vane, and Miss Ellen Terry as 
Mabel Vane. Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft revived the comedy again at the 
Haymarket Theatre on February 5, 1881, themselves reappearing in the 
characters they undertook in 1875, Mr. H. B. Conway acting Sir Charles 
Pomander, Mr. Arthur Dacre playing Ernest Vane, Mr. Arthur Cecil 
representing Colley Cibber, and Miss Marion Terry following her sister as 
Mabel Vane. 

In the present revival we cannot but feel sorrow when we read the 
words in the bills, “for the last times,” for, judging from Mrs. Bancroft’s 
acting of Peg Woffington, there seems no reason why such a favourite 
actress should not delight us for many years to come. Her laugh is 
as light, her pathos as affecting, and her exquisite little touches of art as 
happily rendered as ever. In the scene at Triplet’s home many are 
moved to tears, to be the next moment dried by the sunny brightness 
of her laughing sallies ; but all things must have an end, and in the future 
Mrs. Bancroft’s Peg Woffington will be a happy and an ever-pleasant 
memory. Mr. Bancroft, too, will always be remembered as one of the 
best Triplets, if only from the amount of feeling he has been able to throw 
into a character so at variance with those with which his name is associated. 
Through all the garb of poverty and the struggles to appear cheerful in the 
midst of all his woes, there shines the gentleman at heart—ihe noble 
though unfortunate poet, painter, and playwright. 

Miss Calhoun plays the part of Mabel Vane with infinite feeling ; her 
appeal to the woman who has stolen her husband’s heart is charmingly 
made, and is only equalled by the naturalness of the country lady’s 
manner when she first meets her husband’s guests. Sir Charles Pomander 
finds an excellent representative in Mr. Forbes-Robertson ; the heartless 
libertine is perhaps a little too apparent, but the exquisite and the man of 
the world are true to nature. Mr. C. Brookfield has thoroughly hit the 
character of the old but still gallant Colley Cibber. Ernest Vane is hardly 
done full justice to by Mr. Maurice Barrymore, but he looks handsome 
and is easy, and at times warms to passion. Mr. Kemble is hardly bitter 
enough as Snarl; his speeches are more pettish than biting. Mr. E. 
Maurice realizes our conception of the gluttonous 4on-vivant and captious 
Quin. Mr. F. Wyatt is certainly not seen at his best as Soaper ; he is not 
a sycophant, so his flattery is too apparent to deceive any one. ‘“ Masks 
and Faces” is, as usual with all the productions at the Haymarket, 
artistically correct in costume, and the scene representing Mr. Vane’s 
house in Queen Square is a very handsome one, the question being 
whether it is not almost too rich even for a wealthy country squire’s house. 
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“ THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH.” 


An Original Drama, in Four Acts, by Miss FLORENCE WARDEN. First performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Nottingham, on Monday, March 2. 


Gervase Rayner... ... Mr. Pascoz BIoLeTTI!. | Mrs. Rayner ... Miss GERTRUDE WARDEN. 
Lawrence Reade ... Mr. GeorGE E. JAMES. Haidee Rayner ... Miss MABEL HARDINGE. 
Stanley Herbert... .... Mr. Cecit Crorron. oo ss» see eee Miss LENA CHESTERFIELD. 
Maynard... ... .... Mr. W. E. RICHARDSON. Jiolet Christie ... Miss FLoRENcE WARDEN. 
Sarah Gooch... .... Miss ADA Murray. 


I aM at some disadvantage in discussing this play, as I believe that 
since I saw it, on the second night after its production, it has under- 
gone several modifications. The scene of the first act, I understand, 
is now laid outside, instead of inside, the House on the Marsh, and 
I hear of the introduction of an entirely new character, in addition to 
six minor réles not included above. Possibly, therefore, it is now 
explained how Violet Christie succeeds in rebutting the charge of 
robbery which is preferred against her; and, possibly, the third act con- 
cludes in a less melodramatic manner than it did on the night of my 
visit. The chief impression that I then received was, that the acts 
were not so closely connected as they should have been ; that the inci- 
dents did not dovetail sufficiently into one another ; and that there was 
a good deal which ought to have been made clearer. Apart from that, 
there was much to praise ; for the original story had been very intelligently 
treated, the fresh details were ingenious at least, and the dialogue 
throughout was crisp and to the purpose. Much depends, of course, 
upon the standpoint from which the drama is regarded. The hero is a 
county justice of the peace, who makes his income, apparently, out of 
jewel robberies. The heroine is a young lady, presumably intelligent, who, 
during four long acts, steadily refuses to see and acknowledge what is 
going on before her eyes. Refuse to accept these characters as probable, 
and the piece becomes a tissue of absurdity. Assume, on the other hand, 
that there are such men as Rayner and such girls as Violet, and the 
play can be witnessed with a certain amount of pleasure, unaffected by 
the occasional reminiscences aroused. Miss Florence Warden performs 
the part of Violet with ease of manner and naturalness of tone ; and she 
is well supported by Mr. Pascoe Bioletti, Miss Ada Murray, and Miss 
Gertrude Warden. W. DavENPoRT ADAMS. 


“THE MAGISTRATE.” 


An Original Farce, in Three Acts, by A. W. PinEro, 
Produced at the Court Theatre, on Saturday, March 21, 1885. 


Mr. Posket ... «. ... Mr. ARTHUR CECIL, Inspector Messiter ... ... MR. ALBERT SIMs. 
Mr. Bullamy ... ... ... Mr. FrRep Cape, Sergeant Lugg ... ... ... Mr. Luce. 
Colonel Lukyn... i  * eo CLAYTON. Constable Harris. |. |. MR. BURNLEY. 
Captain Horace ‘Vale 3. Mr. F. Kerr. yke sao, 00 ace ER 

Cis ae Mr. H. EversFiep. Agatha Posket <.; Mrs. —_ Woop. 





Charlotte ... ... a = Miss MARION TERY. 
Beatie Tomlinson .., ... Miss Norreys. 
Popham... ... «» «+. Muss La Coste. 


Achille Blond . ‘ Mr. CHEVALIER, 
Isidore... ... wee eee MR. DEANE. 
Mr. Wormington ee eee Mr, GILBERT TRENT. 








Despite their efforts to provide good entertainment at the Court Theatre, 
Messrs. Clayton and Cecil have not in the near past been fortunate enough 
to always hit the public taste. The comedies they have produced have been 
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more than fairly good—well acted and well staged—and yet they did not 
hold their own for long. It is therefore the greater pleasure to congratulate 
them on having at length, in striking out quite a new line, secured a work 
which from all appearances may have an almost unlimited run. ‘The 
Magistrate,” Mr. A. W. Pinero’s original farce in three acts, is brimful of good 
honest fun, with all the briskness of the Palais-Royal pieces without any of 
their objectionable features; and though the motive is not strong, it is so 
well elaborated, the dialogue is so smart, and every opportunity capable of 
producing laughter is so well treated that the farce proves to become one 
of the most amusing productions that the English stage has seen for some 
time. 

Mrs. Posket, with the not unusual objection that ladies have to letting 
their actual age be known, has married Mr. Posket, an exemplarily mild 
and philanthropic magistrate, and led him to believe that she is five years 
younger than she really is. To carry out this story she has represented 
Cis Farringdon, her son by a former marriage, as being only fourteen instead 
of nineteen. The young gentleman is precocious even beyond his real 
number of years, but being dressed by his mother as an Eton boy, is petted 
by the ladies and treated only as a child. He, however, indulges in all the 
pleasures of a young man—has a room at the Hotel des Princes, where he 
gives suppers and generally runs riot. To this hotel he induces Posket, his 
respected stepfather, to come one evening and sup with him. On the same 
evening Mrs. Posket has learned that Colonel Lukyn, an old friend of her 
husband’s and her boy’s godfather, has been asked to dine at her house. 
With the view of begging him not to divulge the secret of her son’s age, 
she goes to his lodgings with her sister, but finding he has gone to the 
Hotel des Princes, follows him there. Colonel Lukyn is going to sup with 
a friend, Captain Vale, engaged to Charlotte, Mrs. Posket’s sister. He 
hears her story and promises not to betray her, offers them refreshment, 
but they stay so long that the landlord announces that the police are 
at the door, intending to search the house to see if there are any visitors 
in it after prohibited hours, and that all must hide. The lights are put out. 
Mrs. Posket gets under the table, and is soon joined there by her husband, 
who unwittingly has crept to the same place of refuge in endeavouring to 
escape from the next room. The police enter, and discover the concealed 
ones, with the exception of Posket, who has in the confusion been dragged 
out on to a balcony by Cis, and, crashing through a skylight, these two escape. 
The Colonel, objecting to the ladies not being allowed to go free after 
giving their addresses, commits an assault on the police, and so they are all 
locked up. The next morning they have to appear at Mulberry Police 
Court before Mr. Posket, who, having been chased all night by the officers 
of the law, is in a terrible plight, and, in his nervous state of mind, sentences 
the party to “seven days.” In the last act, at Posket’s house, a brother magis- 
trate manages to set matters straight by having re-heard the case and upset 
the conviction, on the plea that the prisoners were all guests of the precocious 
youth who is to be shipped off to Canada as soon as he is of age and has 
married a protégée of his stepfather’s, to whom, as well as to the cook, he has 
been making fierce love. Mr. Arthur Cecil, as the innocent magistrate, 
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who is taught the mysteries of a game of cards, called ‘‘ Fireworks,” by the 
hopeful Cis Farringdon, was the very perfection of the character. His 
description of the night’s horrors when being chased by the police was 
inimitable in its mock tragic description. Mrs. John Wood played the 
deceiving and indignant wife in her usual laughter-provoking manner, and 
fairly convulsed the house. Mr. John Clayton adopted quite a new line as 
the retired ‘ bluff’ and yet sententious Colonel Lukyn. His make-up was 
excellent, and his acting replete with clever touches. Miss Marion Terry 
made much of the small part of Charlotte Verrinder. Her love scenes with 
Captain Horace Vale (a thorough “heavy swell,” most naturally rendered 
by Mr. F. Kerr) were full of humour. In Cis Farringdon, Mr. H. Evers- 
field had another of those boyish parts in which he is so excellent. Mr. 
Gilbert Trent was good as the Chief Clerk ; Miss Norreys was naive as 
Beatie Tomlinson ; and the smaller parts of Sergeant Lugg, of the police ; 
Achille Blond, the hotel proprietor; and Isidore, the waiter, were done 
full justice to by Messrs. Lugg, Chevalier, and Deane. Miss La Coste 
realized the idea of the love-lorn servant. All did their best to make the 
piece the success it undoubtedly was, and Mr. Pinero was fully warranted 
in responding to the unanimous call for the author on the first night. 





Our Omnibus=Bor, 





CORRESPONDENT has taken up the cudgels in defence of the 
character of Laertes as described by Mr. Burnand in the “ Theatre 
Annual” :— 

In taking up the cudgels to defend, however feebly, the character of the 
man on whom Mr. Burnand has chosen to throw such reckless and cruel 
aspersions in the Christmas number of the THEATRE, I may venture to 
assert at the outset that with him “‘I do go in for being a common-senser,”’ 
and draw my inferences of a character from its words and actions as given 
us by the author, rather than from any process of exegetical reasoning, 
based, however subtly, on generalizations of actual life. In analyzing the 
creation of a play-writer, critics occasionally are apt to neglect the indica- 
tions or outlines given by him, and to base their reading of the character 
on the behaviour of a typical mortal when placed in similar situations, thus 
offering to the reader a certain line of action adapted from their own 
experiences of human nature, rather than from those ofthe author. In this 
respect, apparently, Mr. Burnand has, with the best of intention, somewhat 
erred ; he has allowed his fertile imagination, in some instances, to stray 
beyond the limits assigned by the author. Granted that in many cases the 
character of a play is presented in the roughest outline, which it is the 
province of the artist to fill in with his own idiosyncrasies and his own per- 
sonality, yet, nevertheless, the true artist will never violate the outline given 
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by touches, which are at variance with what is evidently the spirit of the 
author. 

We first meet with a series of assumptions, ingenious, no doubt, but 
nevertheless unwarranted by the text. “ Laertes has been badly brought up. 
He has never known a mother’s care. He has been neglected by his time- 
serving, place-seeking father, and spoilt by his weak-minded, vain, and far 
too knowing sister, Ophelia.” If these assumptions are not borne out by 
the text, yet at the same time, if they harmonize with the spirit of it, they 
are logically tenable. But, from a passage in act i. sc. 2, it may be inferred 
that Polonius, if he was speaking the truth, did not habitually neglect his. 
son, but, on the other hand, was so fond of him, that the king asks, half in 
surprise, if Laertes has his father’s permission to return to college, and the 
old man reluctantly replies, “‘ He hath, my lord, wrung from me my slow 
leave, by laboursome petition ; and, at last, upon his will, I sealed my hard 
consent.” And in what way was he spoiled by Ophelia? Ophelia’s pliant 
and affectionate nature was such, that her love was lavished on her wild 
headstrong brother, yet that brother gives no indication of the petulance of 
the spoiled child. His “ dilatoryness ” in leaving home is simply the result 
of his affection for his sister and father, and his parting admonitions, and 


farewell, breathe only an anxious solicitude for his sister’s welfare, and the 


quiet and respectful spirit in which his father’s precepts are assimilated. 
Again, because Laertes is going to Paris to complete his education and 
perfect himself in the higher branches of music and fencing, it does not 
follow that he is “‘a rough and rude sort of a chap at home,” &c., but rather 
the reverse, for a boy who voluntarily returns to his education, a boy who is 
already proficient in some branches of study, and is anxious to pursue them 
further, in spite of the attractions of Court life, has apparently got beyond 
the native savageness inherent in boys, and is showing an appreciation for 
higher things. 

“Laertes hasn’t a good word to say of his patron the Prince behind his 
back; he is disloyal; he is a scandal-monger.” Yet, by Hamlet's 
behaviour is it apparent that this fraternal warning was uncalled for? And 
is it a scandal to put one’s sister on her guard, by laying before her the true 
character of a man? 

Without entering into the vexed question of Hamlet’s corpulence, suffice 
it to note that in attempting to prove his thesis, Mr. Burnand has made a 
glaring perversion of the text. Instead of the mind and soul not growing 
wide simultaneously with the development of the body, Laertes expressly 
states the reverse :— 

‘* For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk ; but, as this temple waxes, 


The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal.” 


The whole tendency of his speech to his sister is, on the face of it, to put 
her on her guard against a man who, by his position and somewhat erratic 
behaviour, is unsuited to her; but why Mr. Burnand seeks a much more 
subtle meaning, and regards it as “an incentive to crime, a premium on 
dishonesty,” “a road to licentiousness,” and “ a market price on dishonour,” 
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is inexplicable to me, save on the hypothesis that it helps to strengthen his 
preconceived notion of the character. 

Again, are we to gather from Polonius’s address to his son that the pre- 
cepts and general good advice he offers are rendered necessary in con- 
sequence of Laertes’ misdoings? Surely not; the advice which the father 
gives to his son is, in effect, to set him on his guard against and open his 
eyes to possible indiscretions, which may in his future career tempt him. If 
Polonius was such a consummate old hypocrite as Mr. Burnand suggests, it 
is not reasonable to suppose that he would drop the mask before his Peck- 
sniffian family, and if he was as selfish as his namesake he would hardly take 
the trouble to guard his son against any possible slip of behaviour which 
his own experience of the world might suggest. Because a parent warns his 
son to “beware of entrance to a quarrel,” for instance, is it necessarily to 
be assumed that the son is quarrelsome? And, if so, are we to suppose that 
when in the Decalogue we are told not to murder, steal, or bear false 
witness, that the Commandments are addressed exclusively to habitual 
murderers, thieves, and liars ? Without carrying the analogy further it must 
be apparent to the most superficial reader that the whole tenor of this speech 
forbids the construction which Mr. Burnand attempts to force on it; that it 
has the true Shakespearian ring of truth, and love, and honesty about it, and, 
towards the close in particular, true parental anxiety is meant, anxiety 
seasoned with loving confidence and hope :— 

** This above all,—to thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell ; my blessing season this in thee ! ” 

“The next we hear of Laertes is that he is in Paris leading a very dis- 
solute life.” Turning to act ii. sc. 1, we find Polonius giving minute in- 
structions to a confidential agent to find out as quietly as possible the sort 
of life Laertes is living before giving him certain presents. No indication 
is given that he “is compelled to ‘stump up,’” or that Laertes is leading “a 
very dissolute life.” The somewhat roundabout way in which the old man 
finds out how his son is getting on is easily explained by the fact that all his 
life he has been accustomed to the wiles of diplomacy and the secrets of 
state-craft :— 

‘* If circumstances lead me, I will find 


Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre.” 


And though evidently eager to hear about his son, he charges Reynaldo in 
his diplomatic mission to be careful of his son’s honour :— 
“ And there put on him 

What forgeries you please ; marry, none so rank 

As may dishunour him ; take heed of that; 

But, sir, such wanton wild, and usual slips, 

As are companions noted and most known 

To youth and liberty.” 
Some time, probably months, elapses, before Laertes appears on the scene 
once more, and then only as an avenger. And here his indignation of the 
secret murder and hugger-mugger interment of his father without trophy, 
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sword, or hatchment, with never a noble rite or formal ostentation, is only 
consistent with the impetuous loving character I have endeavoured to ascribe 
to him. No fury is apparent when he first meets his poor demented sister, 
but grief, and a new incentive to revenge. His love and pity for her here, 
and in the graveyard scene, are conspicuous in every allusion, and, as far as 
Ican discover, there is no baseness in his motive. Silence about his father’s 
death is maintained in order that he may the easier kill the murderer. 
Instead of his rage being ‘“‘all a sham and a bid for popularity,” on the 
contrary, it so perverts his mind that he consents to any underhand method 
whereby he may attain his object. His bearing in the fencing scene right 
through, until its disastrous conclusion, is manly; there is nothing of the 
ruffian in his manner of death, he confesses that he is justly killed with his 
own treachery ; evidently repents the evil thought which prompted its com- 
mission ; tells Hamlet the truth ; and, asking his forgiveness, dies with 
forgiveness on his lips. 


Mr. George Alexander, whose portrait, in the character of Bassanio in 
“The Merchant of Venice,” is given in this number, was born at 
Reading, on June 19, 1858, and was educated at Clifton, Stirling, and 
Edinburgh. Like many actors who have advanced rapidly in their pro- 
fession, Mr. Alexander had a very considerable experience as an amateur. 
He made his first appearance on the stage at the Theatre Royal, Notting- 
ham, on September 7, 1879, in the company managed by Miss Ada Swan- 
borough and Mr. W. H. Vernon, and played Charles in “ His Last Legs,” 
and Harry Prendergast in ‘“‘ The Snowball.” During the same engagement 
Mr. Alexander acted in “Mammon,” “A Lesson in Love,” “ Living 
at Ease,” and other pieces; and on joining the “Caste” company he 
played George D’Alroy, Captain Hawtree, Lord Beaufoy, McAllister, 
Sydney Daryl, Colonel White in “ Home,” and Chudleigh Dunscombe in 
“*M.P.” His performance in the provinces of Freddy Butterscotch in 
“The Guv’nor ” was followed by his first engagement in London, in the 
part of Caleb Deecie in Mr. Irving’s revival of ‘“‘Two Roses” at the 
Lyceum, where he subsequently played Paris in ‘ Romeo and Juliet.” In 
1882, Mr. Alexander was engaged in the provincial tour of Mr. Clayton’s 
company, as Claude Glynne in “ The Parvenu,” which he played at the 
Court Theatre on returning to London. In the same year he accompanied 
Miss Wallis in the provinces, playing Maurice de Saxe, Orlando, Benedick, 
Romeo, and Leonatus Posthumus in “Cymbeline.” During the brief 
career of “Bondage” at the Opera Comique, Mr. Alexander acted Sir 
Gilbert Vincent, and afterwards appeared at the Adelphi and Imperial 
theatres as Armand Duval to Miss Lingard’s Camille. In Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s ill-fated ‘‘ Rank and Riches” the young actor was entrusted with 
the original part of Cassilis ; and then found a more congenial atmosphere 
at the St. James’s Theatre, where he played Victor de Riel in “ Impulse,” 
Dave Hardy in “Young Folk’s Ways,” and Frank in Theyre Smith’s 
“ Case for Eviction,” the two latter characters being original. At this time, 
Mr. Alexander was chosen by Mr. Gilbert to support Miss Anderson at 
the Lyceum ini his original part of D’Aulnay in “Comedy and Tragedy,” 
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but he retained his engagement at the St. James’s Theatre, where he after- 
wards played Octave in ‘‘The Ironmaster.” He was next engaged by 
Mr. Irving for the American tour of 1884-85, and appeared as De Mau- 
prat in “Richelieu,” on the closing night of the Lyceum season. In 
America, Mr. Alexander has assumed the réles of Bassanio, Nemours, Don 
Pedro, Laertes, Orsino, Christian in “The Bells,’ Courriol in “The 
Lyons Mail,” Adrien de Mauprat in “Richelieu,” and Moray in 
“Charles I.” During Mr. Irving’s recent indisposition he acted Benedick, 
his impersonation winning warm encomiums from the Boston press. To 
this list of characters should be added those which Mr. Alexander has 
enacted at various matinées in London—Arncliffe in the “ Unequal 
Match,” Guiderius in “ Cymbeline,” De Neuville in “ Plot and Passion,” 
and Don Cesar de Bazan. 


Our other photograph represents Miss Ada Cavendish as the heroine of 
Mr. Mark Quinton’s drama, “In his Power,” now being played at the 
Olympic Theatre. I regret that illness at present keeps this popular and 
accomplished actress out of the bill, and I heartily wish her a speedy 
recovery. Her part, meanwhile, is being excellently sustained by Mrs. 
Beerbohm-Tree. 


On February 18, Mr. John L. Child gave a matinée (by kind permission 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lumley) at 39, Chester Terrace. Excellent fare 
had been provided for the numerous and appreciative audience. Mdme. 
Thirlemann, Miss Ehrenberg, and Mr. Isidore de Lara were the vocalists, 
the two latter being in especially good voice. The instrumental music was 
in the hands of Mr. W. L. Barrett (flute) and Mr. C. W. Bampfylde 
and Mr. Henri Logé (piano-forte). Mr. John L. Child repeated “The 
Building of S. Sophia,” which he gave for the first time at his second 
recital at St. George’s Hall: his conception of this difficult piece is 
excellent. ‘‘Wedding Bells” and “ Enoch Arden” were equally success- 
ful ; and “ Mrs. Joseph Porter” called forth peals of laughter. As I have 
often remarked before, Mr. Child has a peculiar gift for saying Charles 
Dickens’s prose as it ought to be said. Mr. Brandon Thomas recited 
‘“‘ Over the Hills from the Poorhouse,” and “ Ferdinando and Elvira,” in 
his own refined style ; and Mr. George Grossmith gave his amusing sketch, 
“See me reverse.” Altogether the matinée was both interesting and very 
successful. 


The third of the series of recitals at St. George’s Hall came off on 
February 19, and scored for Mr. John L. Child one of his greatest successes 
this season. ‘ Wedding Bells,” by Charlotte Griffiths, was both impressive 
and pathetic ; “ European Guides,” by Mark Twain (first time), highly 
finished and quaint. Then followed “‘The Angel’s Story,” delivered with 
tender simplicity ; and (also for the first time) Tom Hood’s “‘ Demon Ship.” 
The weird intensity of Mr. Child’s treatment must have sent a perfect 
thrill through those of the listeners unacquainted with the poem. He gave 
such good effect to the climax that it was greeted with an immense burst 
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of applause ; it was highly artistic. A selection from “ Macbeth,” given 
for the second time, occupied the second part of the programme. I reviewed 
this performance last year, and find the few trifling faults I took exception 
to have now vanished. The soprano voice for Lady Macbeth has been 
dispensed with, and the part, without losing any of its feminine softness, 
has gained much in intensity and power. Mr. Child’s conception of 
Macbeth is excellent; the dignity of the noble Thane in the first act, 
followed by the abject terror, which is the outcome of his dark deed and 
not the innate nature of the man, are admirably portrayed. Mr. Child is 
a careful and earnest student of Shakespeare, and from an elocutionary 
point of view, the recital was also very good. lLocke’s music was again 
given, under the direction of Mr. George Calkin, and was equally successful 
as it was last year. Mr. Child received quite an ovation of applause, 
which he thoroughly deserved, for he was at his very best throughout the 
evening. 


Mr. John L. Child’s fourth and last recital of the present series, filled St. 
George’s Hall to overflowing on March 14. In the first part Mr. Child 
produced, for the first time, “ A Fairy Tale for Elderly Children,” by Edmund 
Ollier ; the tale is intestering and well told both by the author and the 
interpreter. ‘The Story of the Faithful Soul,” by Adelaide Proctor (first 
time), given with organ accompaniment, was especially well rendered. “The 
Dream of Eugene Aram” recited with simplicity and earnestness ; but a 
little more rapidity in the delivery of some of the passages would have been 
an improvement. “Vital Spark,” by Pope, is an extremely difficult piece to 
say, and although Mr. Child did all he could for it, does not repay the trouble. 
“My first and last appearance,” by E. F. Turner (also first time), caused 
shouts of laughter, showing the reciter’s comic vein to great advantage. 
The second part was a concert, in which the following artistes took part : 
Mr. F. W. Bampfylde, Mr. Edward Howell, Mr. Lance Calkin, Mr. May- 
brick and Miss Fanny Moody, the two last named carrying off the honours. 
The young lady has a most pure and fresh voice, and sings charmingly, 
Mr. Maybrick’s splendid voice was at its best, and his spirited singing 
gained him an encore. The third part was a recital in costume of the 
great Forum scene from the third act of Julius Czsar, Mr. John Pullman 
being an efficient Brutus, and the other members of the Irving Club supply- 
ing the citizens. Although suffering from a slight hoarseness, caused no 
doubt by the bad fog prevalent that night, Mr. Child as Marc Antony 
delivered Shakespeare’s admirable speech with much effect. The assumption 
was dignified and earnest. It is to be regretted that the treacherous weather 
robbed the actor’s voice of some of its power. That he has added another 
success to his former ones is undoubted. As a closing remark, which 
applies to the whole series of recitals, Mr. Child deserves high commenda- 
tion on one point quite apart from his natural gifts; he is an earnest 
student, his aim is to get at the author’s true meaning, and to interpret his 
work with all the best resources of his own abilities. He does not follow 
this or that great artiste’s school of acting and elocution—he is himself, and 
free from mannerism. 
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The matinée given last month at the Gaiety Theatre by Miss Minnie 
Bell was noticeable rather from the merits distinguishing the several imper- 
sonators of Mr. G. W. Appleton’s play, entitled “A Fair Sinner,” than 
from any dramatic power or original ideas existent in the drama itself. A 
young girl, whilst secretly loving her handsome and attractive cousin, 
Frank Coventry, is compelled through a father’s monetary difficulties to 
accept the hand of the rich Sir Guy Walton, in order that her aged parent 
may be henceforth relieved from present want and future starvation. 
Needless to say, that Adelaide Jermyn’s unsympathetic union increases 
rather than otherwise the amorous sentiments entertained by her towards 
the aforementioned cousin—a circumstance gradually awakening the jealous 
suspicions of Sir Guy. Matters therefore become irremediably compli- 
cated, when Kate Melville, a pretty and natural ingénue, innocently evinces 
for Frank Coventry a girlish admiration, which, somewhat reciprocated on 
the young fellow’s part, arouses all the passionate love hitherto lying 
dormant in Lady Walton’s nature. Governed bya mood of mingled scorn 
and affection, the reckless wife early quits the fascinations of the ball-room, 
so as to steal a moment’s undisturbed conversation with Cousin Frank. 
Words follow words, and drown necessary explanations. The young man’s 
commendable desires to hold fast to his already acknowledged engagement 
with Kate Melville are scorned and laughed at by his companion, when 
suddenly the door quickly opens, and, as is generally the case in such un- 
fortunate predicaments, Kate and Sir Guy enter the room. Lady Walton, 
however, paying small heed to propriety and still less consideration for her 
cousin’s feelings under such an adverse state of affairs, passionately clasps 
her arms round the poor fellow’s neck, and the situation is consequently 
complete as regards the evidence placed before the eyes of the affianced 
bride of one party and the husband of the other. The way, nevertheless, 
by which Sir Guy decides as to whether his own or Frank’s life shall prove 
an expiation for the above offence appears even more startling in idea. A 
game of écarté is proposed between the infuriated parties, the winner 
naturally being the one destined to kill the loser. That this duty subse- 
quently devolves upon Frank goes almost without saying ; whereupon, 
magnanimously refusing to do what is required of him—namely, slaughter 
his rival—Sir Guy takes a hunting-whip from his pocket, and has already 
commenced to lash it across his adversary’s shoulders when Lady Walton 
rushes into the room. Frank, whilst struggling with Sir Guy, fires the 
pistol he holds, which, though refusing to go off in a right and legitimate 
manner at the Gaiety matinée, was presumably supposed to do so, as the 
man instantly drops upon the floor, amidst Lady Walton’s screams and 
piteous entreaties. No way, therefore, is apparently left by which the 
latter can expiate her faults, but in taking a last farewell of this earthly life, 
thus yielding Kate and Frank ample opportunity for considering how their 
broken engagement may once again be renewed, and so the curtain falls 
upon the death of Lady Walton, “The Fair Sinner,” surrounded by weeping 
friends and attendants, and happily unmolested by the scarcely desirable 
presence of Sir Guy. Miss Minnie Bell, as the ill-fated heroine, gave 
evidence of most artistic and dramatic talent, her command of pathos and 
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her quick changes of expression standing her in excellent stead, whilst 
showing that the lady’s thoughts and ideas were commendably in accord- 
ance with the character she impersonated. Under such favourable auspices, 
we may hope at no lengthy date to see further proofs of Miss Bell’s un- 
questionable powers and abilities. Kate Melville was likewise gracefully 
delineated by Miss Evelyn Benedict, a promising young actress ; whilst a 
small character brought once again to our remembrance that clever artist, 
Miss Alexes Leighton, whose undoubted talents and pleasing individuality 
are as yet insufficiently known upon our London stage. Another excellent 
character sketch was also given by that promising actor, Mr. G. Giddens. 
This gentleman’s quiet, natural humour, untainted by trace of vulgarity, 
was really quite admirable. Mr. Charles Macdona and Mr. J. A. Rosier 
showed creditable earnestness in their respective parts of Sir Guy Walton 
and the somewhat ruthlessly treated hero of the play, Frank Coventry. 


The collection of water-colour drawings by Frederick Walker, now being 
exhibited at Mr. Dunthorne’s gallery, Vigo Street, awakens in our minds 
the universal feelings of regret consequent on the untimely demise of this 
young and promising artist, who, representing the simplest incidents of life 
with most poetic sentiment and feeling, was able to grasp from a wayside 
flower as from snow-clad rocks and mountains some ideas by which, 
through the medium of brush and canvas, the minds of others like himself 
might be ennobled and strengthened to wise and honourable purpose. We 
can scarcely, however, adequately grasp the high standard of thought exem- 
plified to greater or less degree in the several compositions of Frederick 
Walker, unless lingering for a moment’s space before that exquisite delinea- 
tion of earthly contentment, rightly forming a marked feature in the present 
collection, entitled “ The Harbour of Refuge.” Here the artist forcibly 
contrasts the divergent aspects of life and death, of youthfulness and fast 
approaching decay. But in what a supremely natural and nobly imagin- 
ative manner! The rose-coloured gleams of the setting sun shed their 
light upon the quaint red-bricked almshouses, along whose old-fashioned 
terrace walk totters an aged woman supported by the arm of a tall, 
strongly built girl. The small group of people surrounding the founder’s 
statue of this peaceful domain, the lithe figure of the mower in the 
immediate foreground, cutting down the white, starred-daisies, closely 
besprinkling the soft green sward—how all these incidents in their simple 
grace of thought bestow upon our minds a sense of restful satisfaction, 
entirely necessary as regards a right understanding of the subject. Let 
us now glance towards “The Old Farm Garden,” with its trimly kept 
paths and flowery beds, o’ershadowed on one side by the drooping branches 
of a lilac tree, slightly shading a woman whose fingers nimbly ply an 
indefinable number of crossed knitting-pins, whilst a sleek black cat basks 
beside her in the noonday’s soothing warmth and heat. But to the lovers 
of flowers, what stronger evidence could there be to evince the artist’s joy 
and appreciation of the same than in this medium-sized study of country 
life, entitled “ Lilies?” Here again is a quaint, sweet-scented garden, but 
what a profusion of blossoms twine and intermingle with one another 
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behind the low, boxtree border, as neat in appearance as is the red 
gravelled pathway along which a girl steps, watering-pot in hand. Upon 
strangely different forms and shades of colour do the bright, glistening 
drops fall—on the pale pink cabbage roses, old-fashioned, but very 
beautiful to pluck and smell, classed side by side with blood red carnations. 
The drooping fuchsias, white and purple, here touch the “Tom Thumb” 
geraniums, almost hidden in their broad fan-shaped leaves, whilst ranged 
above all this wealth of colour, stand the tall, stately reared lilies, yielding 
by their starry whiteness a somewhat medizval aspect to the entire scene, 
strangely attractive in its simple, old-world grace. Such may also be 
affirmed regarding the study entitled ‘ Stobhall Gardens,” an olden house 
in Scotch baronial style of architecture. A sundial, situated on a grassy 
bank, forms a fitting background for a female figure, clad in reddish-brown 
drapery, whilst sombre green yew trees wave their branches overhead. This 
picture, well worthy minute inspection, must nevertheless give place to the 
drawing of ‘‘ Marlow Ferry,” a study of rare grace and most exquisite beauty. 
Termed by Mr. Ruskin as “ marvellous,” this quiet village scene assuredly 
exhibits to undeniable advantage the truly poetic feelings inspiring the 
genius of Frederick Walker. An etching of the drawing has just been 
completed by that eminent artist, Mr. R. W. Macbeth, and in all respects 
may be owned a faithful and admirable copy of the original picture. 

Space and time prevent our dwelling upon the vivacity displayed in “‘ The 
Street, Cookham,” along whose pavement a girl drives a flock of cackling 
snowy-white geese ; as also upon “ A Fishmonger’s Shop,” a most praise- 
worthy and finished study. The astute-looking shopman, stationed behind 
his stall, which displays every possible kind and sort of fish—from the 
pickled herring to the red mullet or grey-speckled mackerel—is not less 
excellently depicted than are the figures and looks of the lady and boy, 
clad in costumes of the eighteenth century. Before closing, however, we 
cannot refrain mentioning ‘‘ The Mushroom Gatherers,” a work replete 
with most imaginative and realistic thought. This landscape scene, 
shrouded in the dim light of early morning, is as yet so enveloped by the 
veiling shades of night, that the pale moon, sailing amongst the lowering 
clouds, becomes distinctly visible to our gaze. By its flickering gleams we 
perceive the stooping figure of a man, basket in hand. Before and around 
him are clustering groups of mushrooms, appearing amidst the long grass, 
like innumerable stars heralding the slowly approaching dawn. Yet still 
further on in the dense gloom we note the sombre-clad form of a woman, 
presumably bent upon the same errand as her companion ; but the figure 
is so enshrouded in the commingling darkness of earth and sky, that it 
rather resembles a phantom-shape than that of a human being. The pic- 
ture, as may be supposed from even the above imperfect description, is 
weirdly imaginative ; but so marvellous in idea and suggestion, that we 
unconsciously turn towards it again and again with admiring curiosity, 
difficult to appease and satisfy. The accompanying study, entitled “The 
Plough,” is likewise worthy our consideration as regards striking effects of 
light and shade. The rugged cliffs, of scarcely paler red than that of the 
firmament, bathed in the fiery glow of the setting sun, proves a wondrously 
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artistic background for the white horses driven steadily across the field, 
encircled on one side by a glowing brooklet. It is as truly difficult to 
describe the contrast existent between the two last-mentioned works as 
easy to imagine the triumphs which would eventually have crowned 
Frederick Walker’s genius, had he been spared for a longer time in our 
midst. A most pleasing though unfinished portrait of this lamented artist 
is appropriately included in the present exhibition. 

Looking over more than a score of so-called musical compositions, 
exhibiting to greater or less degree a general dearth of original and praise- 
worthy talent, is scarcely a task of such pleasurable occupation that we 
would tire in like manner the patient endurance of our readers by par- 
ticularizing the obvious faults and errors of construction, which not un- 
naturally arouse speculations as to the profit derived from the publication 
of such literal “ trash,” yielding but little artistic or profitable enjoyment to 
its several purchasers and patronizers. Messrs. Stanley Lucas & Co. send 
us, however, an album of six songs, by E. Ford, worthy our thoughtful 
consideration, so pleasantly does the musician’s art give voice to a well- 
chosen selection of Shelley’s love-inspired verse. The first number, “To 
the Queen of my Heart!” is especially commendable for the quick, har- 
monic changes of chords, which lend additional weight and meaning to the 
poet’s impassioned words. Scarcely as successful in depicting the senti- 
ment of the following song, ‘‘Heart’s Devotion,” there is little if any 
fault to be found with the truly sympathetic treatment bestowed on those 
severally entitled, “On a Faded Violet,” and “‘ Good Night.” The sooth- 
ing strains of the first melody are really delightful, so restful appear the 
transitions from major to minor tones, falling upon our ears in harmonizing 
cadence, whose rhythmical movement, disturbed for a short space by the 
lover’s questionings to his mistress, resumes once again the soft, sleep- 
conducing refrain, and so dies away into silence. We would certainly 
advise those appreciating somewhat higher and more ennobling work than 
that generally bestowed upon the ballads of modern date to purchase Mr. E. 
Ford’s album of song. Messrs. Stanley Lucas likewise send us two sketches 
for the pianoforte, by G. Crowther. The first, a Rondo Scherzando, 
is a sufficiently attractive melody, recalling to our mind the quaint, 
harmonious strains usually accompanying the staid, regular movements of 
the time-honoured minuet. A song by F. Southgate, entitled “Why So?” 
has also caught in an equally pleasing manner the simple pleasantry of 
some words written in the year 1590, otherwise the accompaniment posses- 
ses little claim to any marked distinction. Turning our attention towards 
Messrs. Willcocks & Co.’s numerous publications, we would mention an 
elaborately worked out melody by that eminent artist, Sir Julius Benedict, 
entitled “ A Spring Love Song.” “In the Time of Roses,” and “ How can I 
Tell you so?” are, on the other hand, compositions of a melodious though 
somewhat commonplace order. H.W. Little’s graceful setting to Edward 
Oxenford’s sympathetic words “ Alone in the World,” may be commended 
to those not wholly unmindful of the dark and sombre aspects of daily 
life. Amongst the many valses sent us by the last named firm those 
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entitled “‘ My Love,” by Mrs. Millet, “‘ Fleur de Noblesse,” by G. Lamothe, 
and the “ Kuntzler Triiume ” Waltzer by J. Lubig, are all well timed and 
acceptable compositions. Neither must we omit to mention the really 
excellent polkas by Leopold de Wenzel and E. Satias, respectively entitled 
“‘ Bonhomie,” and “ Porte Verve.” A plaintive ballad by J. Webster, “‘ Two 
Lives,” is likewise certain to gain favour in many drawing-room circles, and 
even more surely will this be the case as regards Michael Watson’s song, 
“An Old Maid’s Heart,” where a simple air finishes in a pleasing waltz time 
refrain. ‘Sieg-lied,” by Alice Barton, may also prove a welcome piano- 
forte composition to those desiring an effective piece, scarcely beyond the 
powers of the most ordinary executant. The last three publications are 
issued by the firm of Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


A well-known provincial critic writes :— 

“‘Miss Achurch, who sustained a small part in ‘ The Queen’s Favourite’ 
when it was produced at the Olympic in 1883, and who, I believe, has 
had provincial experience under the auspices of Miss Génévieve Ward, has 
been playing in the country in a company of which Mr. Henry Dundas is 
the manager and leading actor. The principal réle undertaken by her was 
that of Mercy Merrick in a version of ‘ The New Magdalen,’ and the young 
actress displayed in it so much force and finesse, that great things may be 
hoped from her in the future. She has, of course, much to learn, but this 
particular performance is full of promise. Miss Achurch, I venture to 
prophesy, will make a name for herself by-and-by both in London and 
out of it.” 





Madame Marie Roze’s impersonation of Helen of Troy in “ Mefistofele ” 
has suggested to Mr. Davenport Adams the following lines :— 


‘‘The Grecian Helen shone, they say, 
In beauty, both of form and face ; 
The one, a miracle of charm, 
The other, wonderful in grace. 


“ Our lyric Helen, happier still, 
Outshines the famous fabled dame, 
And, lovely both in face and voice, 
Excites at once a double flame. 


“‘ Endowed with all the Grecian’s spells, 
She boasts another yet more dear, 
And, gifted with the sirens’ notes, 
Delights alike the eye and ear.” 

Our Melbourne correspondent, writing on January 28, says :— 

There is but little to note in theatrical lines during the past four 
weeks. The pantomimes are in the full flush of their success, and no 
changes are contemplated at any of the theatres at present. “Cinderella” 
is drawing wonderful houses at the Theatre Royal ; the large auditorium has 
been crowded to excess every evening since Boxing night. I know, for a 
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fact, that the receipts have averaged £300 every night of its performance. 
The cast is one that could not and will not for many years again be 
equalled. The bulk of the Opera Company are included, and, in conse- 
quence, the singing, solo, concerted, and choral, is of a superior stamp to 
what we are usually accustomed. The pantomime is expected to, and I 
have no doubt will, exceed a run of 100 nights; a run only once made 
before with “‘ La Fille du ‘Tambour Major,” which was played for 102 con- 
secutive evenings. ‘Sinbad the Sailor,” is drawing fairly well at the 
Opera House, but its days are numbered. “Called Back” is in active 
rehearsal, and will shortly be produced. In point of excellence of book, 
cast, scenery, or mounting, “Sinbad” is not to be compared to “ Cinder- 
ella.” The Bijou Theatre, under the management of Messrs. Geo. Rignold 
and Jas. Allison, has also been crammed ever since Boxing-night by 
enthusiastic audiences, assembled to see “ Confusion.” The comedy is a 
thorough and unqualified success. The management have initiated a series 
of Saturday matinées, which, mirabile dictu, are well attended. A long run 
is anticipated for ‘“‘ Confusion.” The Princess’s Theatre is closed, as the 
company are nearly all in “ Cinderella.” This old-time theatre is to come 
down, and the foundation-stone of a new and elaborate one is to be laid 
next May. “Red Riding Hood” is the pantomime at the Theatre Royal, 
Sydney, and is reported tobe drawing well. The Dunning Opera Company 
are now playing “ Boccaccio” at the Gaiety ‘Theatre, in the same city, 
with Mr. J. B. Appleby and Miss Annette Ivanova as the principal attrac- 
tions. Miss Ivanova was married the other day, in Adelaide, South 
Australia, to the Hon. Clement Tyrwhitt, fourth son of Sir Henry Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, Baronet. “La Fille de Madame Angot” was produced as a 
novelty at the Opera House, Sydney, the other day, from which you may 
easily infer that Sydney is an extremely enlightened place. Theatres in 
Adelaide are very dull ; the town is stagnant, and good companies will not 
go there. A company is supporting Mrs. Chippendale and Miss Marie 
Lanyon, “the English Actress ”—save the mark !—at the Theatre Royal, 
in Gilbert's fairy comedies. John F. Sheridan and “ Fun on the Bristol ” 
are in Christchurch, New Zealand ; Miss Génévieve Ward is in Auckland, 
and Miss Marie De Grey in Dunedin, both inthe same country. Brisbane, 
Queensland, is at the mercy of a juvenile opera and burlesque company. 
Mrs. Marion Stammers, who came here with Mr. Arthur Garner’s London 
Comedy Company some years ago, left for London last Friday. Miss 
Amy Crawford is on tour in New Zealand with a scratch company; and 
Mr. Fleming Norton is here, in Melbourne, disengaged, and likely to 
remain so. Miss Fanny Reid and Geo. Leitch are in Hobart, Tasmania, 
where Messrs. Leitch and Jas. MacMahon manage a theatre. Tasmania 
is proverbially slow, and I have not heard that the managers have made 
much money, at least as yet. 


I have received the following letter from the eldest daughter of my 
old friend Mr. Planché, which I publish with pleasure. But I may 
perhaps be permitted to remark, with reference to this and other similar 
communications, that my paper on “ The Stage and the Age,” did not 
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profess to be a history of the stage from all time, but treated chiefly of 
the stage between the years 1860 and 1885. Planché had, of course, 
not ceased writing for the stage in 1860; but his work done with 
Madame Vestris and Charles Mathews was done years before that, and 
before my time as a critical playgoer. The decadence and decay, of 
which I spoke roughly, existed between the end of Charles Kean’s 
management at the Princess’s and the discovery, not of the comedian 
Irving, but of the tragic Irving. 
** March 19, 1885. 


“‘Sir,—In your admirable address on the stage, which appears to-day 
reported in the Daily Telegraph, 1 regret to see that you have entirely 
omitted to mention the erfect productions by Madame Vestris, at Covent 
Garden Theatre, during her lesseeship, of several of Shakespeare’s fine 
plays, the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ and ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and others, for Mr. 
Charles Kemble’s last appearances, besides the comedies and serious 
plays of the old dramatists, and several of the most celebrated modern 
(notably Sheridan Knowles) writers for the stage. My father, Mr. Planché, 
is mainly spoken of in these last days of the decadence of the stage as a 
writer of extravaganzas only. But ‘The Jewess,’ ‘ Charles XII.’ and many 
plays written for Farren the elder, Liston, and the finest actors of that day, 
entitle him to rank with those who endeavoured to refine and keep intact 
the taste of the public. I cannot pass by the omission without pointing 
it out to you; and I hope that some one more competent to represent 
this to you will do so, as an act of justice to Madame Vestris and my 
father, who can no longer represent themselves. 

‘“‘ T have the honour to be, sir, yours faithfully, 
“THE ELpEstT DAUGHTER OF MR. PLANCHE.” 


The lecture on “ The Stage and The Age,” referred to above and read 
before the members of the Playgoers’ Club on March 17, has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Samuel French, 89, Strand, price one shilling. 


ORIGIN oF LicENsING PLays.—Sir Robert Walpole has the reputation 
of being the contriver of the Act of Parliament for submitting theatrical 
performances to the direction of the Lord Chamberlain, and thereby 
establishing a censorship on the drama. The manner of effecting this 
purpose gave great offence at the time. An underling was procured to 
write a dramatic piece, under the title of “The Golden Rump,” a farrago of 
blasphemy and political abuse, also a ridicule of moral and religious 
institutions. It was then presented to Giffard (one of the managers), who, 
previously having been taught his part, tock it to the Prime Minister, Sir 
Robert Walpole. He—shocked at such a mass of enormity-—carried the 
play to the House of Commons, and read some of the worst passages. 
An Act was immediately passed for submitting all dramatic pieces to 
the Lord Chamberlain’s inspection. It was passed by the Commons 
without one dissentient vote. 
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Joun RyDER AND YorICK’s SKULL.—Ryder, a native of Margate, always 
held in high estimation by his towns-folk—a numerous class of tradesmen, 
pilots, and fishermen, who pinned their faith on his acting. ‘‘ Master Jack” 
invariably drew good houses. One evening he was announced for Hamlet. 
This was a grand event for the town. Night came; all went well until a 
sudden recollection of the property-man that he had forgotten Yorick’s 
skull. Here was a dilemma. The grave scene would be ruined. Ryder 
was informed of the accident—stormed and raved like a madman. One 
of the actors suggested that Ryder knew the dentist of the place. He 
always exhibited a highly-polished ivory skull. The thought was a good 
one. Away flew the property-man—returning just in time with the skull 
for the grave-digger’s scene. Hamlet received the skull from the first 
grave-digger. Carefully handling it, Ryder, followed by Horatio, walked 
down the stage to the foot-lights, gazing on the skull :—“ Alas! poor 
Yorick! I knew him, Horatio ; a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent 
fancy. Here hung those lips that I have kissed I know not how oft.” 
The skull’s mouth opened and shut at these words, and continued to do 
so. Ryder had touched the spring. Shouts of laughter greeted this 
event. Hamlet quickly gave the skull to the grave-digger, and rushed 
off the stage to kill the unfortunate property-man ; but he, wisely, had 
left the theatre, leaving Hamlet and the buried majesty of Denmark to 
themselves. 


TautToLocy.—Davy Alexander, the eccentric manager of the Glasgow 
Theatre, was a most thrifty man ; economy ruled all his dealings. ‘‘ Bawbees” 
(halfpennies) created “ pun’s” (pounds). “Save,save. ‘There’s naething 
like ‘siller,’ mon.” He endeavoured to save a shilling by omitting the 
“supers” whenever he could. On one occasion—the play “ The West 
Indian”—Belcour, the high-comedy part, played by a Mr Wallis. Ina 
front scene he had to deliver a long soliloquy, seated at a table, supposed 
to be waiting for a friend. Alexander asked Wallis to clear the stage of 
the table and two chairs. This was to save the “bawbees.” ‘“ What, sir,” 
said Wallis, “I, supposed to be a high-born man of fashion, do such 
menial work? No, sir, no.” “Tut, tut, mon, dinna fash ; it’s easy enough 
to be done. When you've finished your speech, say, ‘I fear my friend is 
ill; this is the hour he promised to be here ’—off goes one chair ; ‘I hope 
no accident has occurred to him’—away with second chair; now call 
loudly for your serving-man, ‘Tom! Tom! ’Sdeath, rascal, where are you?’ 
—dragging table to the wing—‘ I’ll discharge you, Tom.’ Canna you see 
how easy it is, mon?” Grumbling, Wallis consented to do it. Night 
came. First chair removed ; Belcour observing, ‘‘ I am certain Frank has 
mistook the hour.” Second, travels to the wing with, “I am sure he mis- 
took the hour.” Alexander at the wing popped his head on the stage in 
sight of the audience, ‘ Hold your whist, you said that before ; it’s tauto- 
logy, sir.” A peal of laughter from the audience did not improve matters. 
Wallis, enraged, loudly replied, ‘‘ Then let ‘Tautology clear the stage ; for 
d——d if I will,” stalking off. ‘“Verra weel, sir, verra weel. You shall 
leave my theatre Saturday week.” 
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My Town. 


Y town, beside its own fair waters seated, 
Whose wharves and sun-tipped spires and shining bay 
The wanderer, sick for sight of home, has greeted 
With joyful tears of welcome many a day. 









The port of sad farewells and happy meetings ; 
Each street, and church, and shop, how well I know— 

Its docks where, punctual as the pulse’s beatings, 

The monster ocean mail ships come and go. 


Its breeze-swept common--where is gorse so golden, 
Or May so fragrant ?—with whose sod, our pain 

All o’er, we blend at last; its gateways olden, 

And hoary walls that recollect the Dane. 


My birthplace, like a living thing extended 
Along the margin of its waters, where 

The glow of Autumn sunsets is so splendid, 

The sheen of Summer moonlight is so fair ! 






Each week the tranquil street, so long the centre 
On which my world revolved, once more I pace, 

And pass the house I dare no longer enter— 

Ghosts haunt it which I cannot bear to face. 






Yet fancy oft reverts and round it hovers ; 
I dwell there still and all things seem the same ; 

I hear the tread of feet the clay now covers, 

And voices, hushed for ever, call my name. 






I pitch a tent elsewhere since Time, the Vandal, 
Destroyed my household hearth ; yet still I own, 
With all its social gossip, sin, and scandal, 
£ I love it—home the first, and last—my town. 





ELISE Cooper. 
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** So, one fine day, I carried him off by train to Leamington, and 


married him there by special license,” 


Me 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SPECIALLY FOR ‘‘'THE THEATRE,” BY 
263 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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